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“How? when? and whence? The gods give no reply. 
Let so t¢ és suffice, and cease to question why.’—GogTuHe, 


—_ 


Pores HAT do they say?—what do they say? 
NU 


Wears! what do they say ?— 

AVN) «= What can they Aave to say, those 
tA : f 
ieee) noisy, cawing rooks, as they sail along 
the sky over our heads, gathering more and more 
friends as they go on to the appointed plag of 
meeting ? 

What have they to aga re en have we to say? 
7 ay equally ask. They have life, and labour, 
and food, and children to say their say about ; and 
if they do not say it in what we are pleased to call 
language, they say it in a way intelligible to each 
other, which is all that is wanted. 

That they understand each other’s say is clear, 
for they are collecting from far and near in large 
numbers for a definite object, viz., that of assem- 
bling in some field, or open pasturage, or park, 
where they will settle down together for upwards 
of an hour, and walk or hop about, as if they had 
serious thoughts of giving up flying altogether, and 
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taking to an earthly life; saying a say, all the 
while, whereof we are altogether as ignorant as 

would be of ours round a large dinner-table, 
if they had the opportunity of hearing it. 

We call their say noisy cawing ; what they would 
call ours round the large dinner-table one cannot 

uess ; but, if they concluded it had no meaning, 
cause they did not happen to understand it, their 
judgment would not be worth much. 

As to the noises, there is not much to choose 
between them in tM matter of agreeableness. Nay, 
of the twa, perhaps the din produced by human 
voices is the more discordant and confused. 

If you never thought of this before, O reader, 
think of it now, and take an early opportunity of 
listening and judging for yourself. Listen, not as 
listening to the meaning of what is uttered, but to 
the mass of noise as mere noise. Listen to it, as 
you might ne a rook to do, ignorant of haéman 
speech, and judging only of the hubbub of sounds ; 
and then own to yourself—for conscience will force 
you so to do—that there is neither sweetness nor 
subNmity, neither melody nor majesty, in the shout- 
ing, and piping, and whistling, and hissing, and 
barking, of closely intermixed human voices and 


laughter. 

Alas, for the barriers which lie so mysteriously 
between us and the other creatures among whom 
we are born, and pass our short existence upon 
earth !—Alas !—for a desire for intercommunion is 
‘one of the strong instincts of our nature, and yet it 
is one which, as regards all the rest of creation but 
our human fellow-beings, we have to unlearn from 


babyhood. 
See the little child as she babbles to her cat on 
the rug, and would fain be friends with the soft 
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plaything. Observe in every action how she ex- 
it to understand her, and return her love. 

k at the a disappointment, if a vicious bite 

or scratch disturb the security of the affectionate 
dream. It is not pain alone the child feels, let the 
matter-of-fact observer say what he will: there is 
the vexation of hurt feelings as well. Puss should 
not have behaved so to her; puss, with whom she 
had so gladly shared her breakfast of milk ; puss, 
whom she had nursed on her knee; puss, who 
must have known how much she loved her! ... . 

And then follows the lesson :—-it may have been 
given before, but it has to be given again ; and 
while mamma tells her little one that poor pussy 
does not know what she means, cannot hear what 
she says, cannot talk as she can, has no sense to 
know how much she loves her, and therefore is not 
to blame for biting, athony she must be slapped 

she does it, to make her remember not to do 
it again ;—behold ! how the wistful eyes of the lis- 
tening child haze over with a dull dreaminess as 
she becomes more and more perplexed. It is all 
far too puzzling for her to understand, and when 
she turns again to puss—as if by looking at her to 
make it out—lo ! the veil between the two natures 
remaing as thick as before; neither the bite, nor 
anything else, has been explained. 

But, practically, the unlearning of the instinct 
has begun, and so, practically, the lesson goes on, 
until we get so to it, we forget it was ever a 
lesson at all; and only a few of us, here and there 
in grown-up life, are haunted, as they stand among 
the lower forms of creation, by a painful wonder at 
the gulf which lies between. 

That the lower should not fully understand the 
higher; that ¢4ey should not understand #5, is com- 
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prehensible enough : nay, is a necessity involved 
in the very idea of a lower and higher 5 let the 
ilosophers rave as they will at the chains thereby 
ung around their own necks. But that the higher 
should not fully understand the lower; that we 
should not fully understand them, is a mystery in- 
deed, and one of which no solution has been 
offered. 

What more natural than that the dog should not 
know much about his master? What more strange 
than that the master should know so little of his 
dog? In one sense, of course, he knows all about 
him, #.¢., the uses he can put him to, and what he 
may expect from him ; but of the inner world of 
the dog’s life, his feelings and motives of action, he 
knows almost nothing. Nay, even of his physical 
capabilities he has no complete idea. Who has 
ever explained by what power a dog will take a 
short cut across the country to the house where 
his master is, although he has never been the road 
before ? or why he never, even by any accident or 
mistake, brings back any but the stone his master 
threw—thrown, perhaps, with a gloved hand, and 
into wet meadow grass, and not found for several 
minutes ? 

Verily, in more than one sense, we are ‘‘stra: 
and pilgrims upon earth ;” for, from the first mo- 
ment of waking to conscious thought, we find our- 
selves in a country where all utterances but our 
own are to us a blank; all the creatures strange ; 
all life unintelligible, both in its beginning and its 
end: all the present, as well as the past and future, 
a mystery. 

‘*Only children, or child-like men,” says Novalis, 
** have any chance of breaking th the charm 
which holds nature thus as it were frozen around 
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us, like a petrified ic city.” Oh, if this be truc, 
who would not bea child again? Reader, can you 
hear this and remain unmoved, or shall you and I 
become children in heart once more? Come! own 
with me how hateful were the lessons which unde- 
ceived us from our earlier instincts of faith and 
sweet companionship with all created things: and 
let us go forth together, and fora while forget such 
bear 

Hand in hand, in the dear confiding way which 
only children use, let us go forth into the fields, and 
read the hidden secrets of the world. Clasp mine 
firmly as I clasp yours. See, there is magic in the 
action itself! So we placed our hands in those of 
our parents ; so our children love to place theirs in 
our own. So, then, even so, let us two walk 
trustingly and lovingly together for a while, and 
join again the broken threac!s of old feelings, wishes, 
fritndships, and hopes. 

* * * * 

Hush ! is it a parliament, or a congregation, or 
what, that darkens over yonder field? Are rook- 

litics, or rook-faith, or rook domestic hopes and 
ears, the subjects of that everlasting cawing, those 
restless movements, those hoppings and peckings, 
and changes of position ? 

Cower down here with me by this hole in the 
hedge ;—let us lean against this old elm-root and 
look through. : See ! the honeysuckleis twined inthe 
thorn above our heads, and is giving out its scent 
around us, as if to bid us welcome. 

Qh, dear companion, do you see the dark glossy 
creatures at their play? Ther play? am I not 
bold to say so? They have come here for some 
object, —with some distinct intention and pu ‘ 
Yonder, in the tall oak that overlooks the field in 
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the opposite corner, I see the sentinel guard, who 
will never stir from his post, until the assembly 
has dispersed, unless he hears or sees symptoms of 
danger or interruption, and then he will dash out 
and fly among them, making his warning cry, 80 
different from all others, that any one who has once 
heard it will recognize it again. We must whisper 
our remarks bb softly then, or it may give notice 
of our presence here, and all the flock may forsake 
the field. 

How solemn and grave, yet how keen and atten- 
tive he looks ! How patient and observant !_ Con- 
tented not to join the fun himself, so that he may 
but promote it. Unselfish, dark watchman, are 
you paid for your trouble, and if so, how? Or do 
you do it out of love and affection for your brethren, 
expecting love and affection from them in return, 
on some future occasion, when one of them will 
watch, and you be allowed to play? Play, I still 
say; but can this be only play indeed? Surely 
something graver and more important than play 
must have brought these different companies and 
families from their often distant homes, to this 
spot ? 

Alas! how vain are my questionings! nature 
remains mute around me, and man is ignorant and 
unable to answer. Yes! ignorant and unable to 
answer, let him say what he will. 

Hear this, oh you philosophers,—you lights of 
the world, with your books and papers and dia- 
grams, and collected facts, and self-confidence un- 
limited! You who turn the bull’s eye of your 
miserable lanthorns upon isolated corners of the 
universe, and fancy you are sitting in the supreme 
light of creative knowledge! Hear this; you are 
ignorant and unable to answer; or disprove it if 
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you can, by mein | me that you do know this one 
simple thing which puzzles me now! Tell me 
what the rooks are doing and saying ; those infe- 
rior animals about whom you, in your wisdom, 
ought to know everything. Tell me that, and I 
will own that your eyes have been opened indeed, 
and that you are as gods, knowing good and evil, 

Tell me what these ay assemblies are for ; 
tell me how they are called ; tell me how they are 
conducted ; tell me by what message the distant 
colonies are warned of the particular spot and hour 
of meeting. Tell me by what rules the place is 
chosen. Tell me how the messenger is instructed. 
Tell me by what means he delivers his message. 
Tell me why they meet on level ground and walk 
like men, and not rather in their own deep woods, 
where they might fly and roost on branches, and 
run no danger, and need no guard ? 

"Pell me what do they say, what do they say, 
what do they say, when they meet at last, and 
whether they are there for business or for play. 
Tell me these things, and then I will listen to you 
when you point out to me the counsels and the 
workings of the Creator of rooks and of men. 

But, miserable guides, miserable comforters are 
ye all! Better a thousand times to be a child as I 
am now, lying under this twining honeysuckle, and 
listening reverently to the unknown murmurs in 
the field! But oh ! twining honeysuckle, why do 
you breathe out only scent around me? Stoop, 
stoop, stoop! I know you know! Why not 
whisper in my ear, then, what they say ? 

Tell me, what do they say? Childlike, I ask, 
childlike must I always ask in vain? 

But hush for a moment ! some one speaks ; some 
stranger interrupts us already !—calls, ‘‘ gentle- 
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men !” as if gentlemen were here. Oh! go, go, 
go. whoever you may be. There are no 

ere—only children : children for one brief hour of 
a grown-up life. Leave us; let us dream 
our dream in peace. 

But how is this? I see no one near, yet the 
voice is louder than before. Companion, where 
are you? Look! There is no disturbance in the 
field; thesentry sits firm at his post ; the rest are 
hopping, pecking, jumping as before; and yet I 
hear—oh, what do I hear?—a voice—and from 
among the rooks themselves! Have my senses 
left me, or have I received another? Any how 
the spell is broken at last, and language, language, 
language, resounds on every side! Quick, then, 
my tablets! Let me record what I see and héar. 

One among them comes forward—a crowd sur- 
sounds him—he is congratulated—he inclines his 
head—he thanks his friends for a reception s& far 
beyond his merits or his hopes. . . . . Oh, folly ! 
are they aping the mockeries of men? Wait ! he is 
serious once more, and here on my tablets I record, 


WHAT THE ROOK SAYS, 


‘« The origin, therefore, of these creatures, —these 
men,—-whom we equally fear and dislike, is de- 
cidedly the most useful of all subjects of study. 
How can it be otherwise? Their treatment of us, 
and our feelings to them, can never be placed ona 
proper footing, until we know something of the 
nature of the people themselves. In fact, my 
friends, I base my whole inquiry upon these two 
assumptions ; first, that it is desirad/e to ascertain 
the exact truth on the subject ; secondly, that it is 
possible to ascertain the exact truth upon amy sub- 
ject, if one chooses to try. 
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** Whoever goes along with me on these points, 
will be so good as to rise from the ground by a 
hop, and give a caw. ... 

.-+ “Thank you, thank you, gentlemen, for 
your applause! My recognition of our common 
capabilities is acceptable to you, I perceive. Un- 
limited faith in them is indeed the keystone of all 
inguiry. .. . Thank you, thank you, once more !” 

—But I—the transcriber of this arrogant non- 
sense—-am ready, as I listen to their senseless 
caws, to throw down my tablets in despair. Oh! 
to think of finding the false glozings of philo- 
sophical conceit among the birds of the air, and 
as welcome as... but hush! he speaks again. 

‘* How, when, whence, and why, then, are the 
questions we must put and learn to answer. How 
came this creature in the land, and whence? when 
was he first our foe, and why? Why also is he 
hefe at all? 

‘¢These are difficult questions indeed, and be- 
fore we answer them, let us look at the facts of the 
case. Unhappily they are too well known to need 
much description. It is, and has been from time 
immemorial (I have made inquiry of our oldest 
relations), a system of encroachment on one side, 
and giving way on the other. He comes near us 
and we fly; he pursues us again, and again we 
retire before him. Old solitudes and woodland 
homes are invaded, and made public; and we 
seek fresh retreats, only to be driven out afresh. 
It is a terrible position, and a time will certainly 
come when we must seek a new world, or cease 
to exist, unless some remedy for the threatened 
evil can be found. 

‘**Now, the wHy of our yielding our place to 
man is fear, We can none of us deny it: a 
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cowardly terror which seems to have | panne 
our race as far back as our oldest grandsires can 
recollect. 

“But the wy of this far? What is that? 
Well! Iam told on all sides that it is our sense 
of man’s superiority to ourselves. Hence we suc- 
cumb, overawed by his presence. And here I 
will at once confess, that I was for a long time 
myself as firm a believer in this old tradition as 
gee = can be at the present moment. When 
I beheld ancient woods deserted, ancient homes 
forsaken, how could I fail to tremble before him 
who, I was told, was the mighty cause of such 
disturbance? But thanks to the awakened spirit 
of inquiry, I emerged at last from the labyrinth of 
what I now believe to be an old wife’s tale. 

“The why of our giving way, was fear: that 
was obvious enough; the wy of the fear, man’s 
superiority. So it was said, at least ; but of 
what proofs? was my next demand; and no one 
could give me an answer! Here was a position 
for an intelligent creature ! Everything mysterious, 
unknown, and taken for granted ; nothing proved. 
I shouted for proofs till I was hoarse, but every 
one turned away silent. Who can wonder, then, 
that my next inquiry implied a doudt? Js man 
superior to ourselves after all? No one can show 
me the fact by proofs. May not this old tradition 
then be a mere myth? the delusion of timid minds 
imposed upon weak ones for truth? My friends! 
the moment when I asked myself these questions 
was the turning-point of my life. Henceforth I 
resolved to inquire and investigate for myself, and 
the result of my labours I am going to place before 
you. 

“* Yet, lest you should accuse me also of mere 
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assertion-making, let me guide you into examining 
the facts of the matter fairly for yourselves. 

** Now all common observation is against the 

riority of man, While we fly swiftly through 
the sky, behold him creeping slowly along the 
. While we soar to the very clouds, a 
rief jump and come down again is all his utmost 
efforts can sgoeg tre though I have seen him 
practising to get higher and higher, in his leaps, 
as if at a game. And at all times, if one of his 
legs is up, the other is obliged to be down, or the 
superior creature would be apt to tumble on his 
nose. Yet it is always in this miserable lop-sided 
manner he moves from place to place, unless he 
can get some other being, more skilful than him- 
self, to carry him along. 

‘* Again, while we are clothed in a natural thick, 
glossy plumage, available equally for summer or 
wittter, behold man, not possessing in himself the 
means of protection against any sort of weather 
whatever! Neither the warmth of summer nor 
the cold of winter suit his uncomfortable skin. In 
all seasons he must wear clothes. Clumsy incum- 
brances, with which he is driven by a sad necessit 
to supply the place of the feathers or fur, wit 
which every other creature on earth but himself is 

What sort of superiority is this ? 

*‘One more instance out of many, and I shall 
have said enough for the present. It is one, the 
force of which every philosophical mind will ap- 
preciate, While we are satished with ourselves 
and all pace us, man is — discontented re 
uneasy, seeking rest in everlasting change, but 
neither finding it himself, nor allowing it to others, 
as we know to our bitter cost. 

‘* Ah, my friends, if restless dissatisfaction be a 
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proof of superiority, who would not be glad to be 
an inferior animal ? 

“‘ Now then, have I shaken the old faith in the 
old tradition? If so, you will be better disposed 
to accept the new one. Whoever its satisfied of 
this, let him soar from the ground and give a 
caw ! 

~—What a rising of dark forms in the air; what 
an outburst of caws! Verily ‘tis a beautiful 
language, after all, and beautiful creatures they 
are themselves! Only I am not sure I do not 
like them better so, than in the would-be wisdom 
of men. Yes! if they had but the sense not to 
sit in judgment upon things beyond their power!... 
But hush ! he speaks again. 

‘*One objection remains to be answered. It 
was suggested by a keen-sighted friend, now, I am 
proud to say, a warm supporter of my views. In 
some of the unmannerly invasions of our i 
already alluded to, painful events occur. While 
standing under our roosting trees, these creatures, 
men, will occasionally level at us sticks, of the 
most contemptible size, but which, owing to some 
contrivance which I have not at present had the 
time to investigate, make suddenly an abominable 
banging noise ani a very unpleasant smoke. And 
no sooner do our youngsters see and hear all this, 
than some of them are pretty sure to fall down 
u the ground, as if crouching at the very feet 
of our foe. All fathers of families here present 
will admit the trath of this description, and, know 
the terrible result. The prostrate young ones are 
carried away unresisting, and are never heard of 


more, 
‘**Now this has actually been brought forward 
as a proof of the superiority of man; though in 
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what way wanton cruelty proves superiority, I 
confess I am unable to see. But what cannot we 
flatter ourselves we have proved, when our minds 
are warped by a theory! I, looking at the fact 
with an unprejudiced eye, see in it nothing but 
the miserable fruits of a delusion encouraged 
through so long a succession of ages, that we have 
transmitted to our very offspring an inheritance of 
paralyzing fear! For, observe, it is rarely—very 
‘rarely—the grown-up bird who is the victim of 
this terror, Only the tender and susceptible 
young ones, who have had no experience of life to 
counteract the insane cowardice, which our obsti- 
nate adherence to the old wife’s tale has bequeathed 
to their constitutions. 

**Enough of this. I pass now to the pleasanter 
part of my task! The statement of a theory 
respecting the origin of men, which affords a 
beatiful and consistent explanation of all the 
puzzling facts we have been considering, and 
opens up a vista of triumph to the whole rook 
race |” 

—Mercy! what thunders of applause !—I am 
deafened, but curiosity is awakened at last.— What 
folly !—Yet if ingenuity were wisdom... Well, 
well, if it were, judges would be overruled by bar- 
risters, and a thousand unjust verdicts become law, 
Again he opens his bill... 

‘* My friends, man is not our superior, was 
never so, for he is neither more nor less than a 
degenerated brother of our own race! Yes, I 
venture confidently to look back thousands on 
thousands of generations, and I see that men were 
once rooks{ Like us they were covered with 
feathers, like us lived in trees, flew instead of 
walking, roosted instead of squatting in stone 
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boxes, and were happy and contented as we are 
now ! 

** This is a bold proposition, and I do not ask 
you to assent to it dt once. But if on testing it in 
various ways, you are forced to admit that by it 
you are able to explain things hitherto inexplicable, 
and to account fur things otherwise unaccountable, 
then I insist that though ocular proof cannot be 
had, you cannot reasonably reject my solution, 
without offering me a better one in exchange. # 
things are not so, how are they? is the ground 
stand upon. For remember we have already laid 
down the maxim, that everything ought to be and 
can be explained. 

‘Well! here then I advance another step for- 
ward. I give an explanation sp bol of course 
by facts), and I challenge you either to accept it, 
or to answer the searching inquiry, ‘ Jf things are 
not so, how are they?’ Gentlemen who se¢ the 
justice of this remark, will, perhaps, afford me a 
congratulatory caw. 

‘* Almost unanimous, I declare! and my vene- 
rable friends who hesitate—well, well—it is from 
the young I look for support. A natural distaste 
to disturbance of ideas comes on with declining 
years. Thank you, gentlemen, again; the voices 
of my young supporters are loud and impressive.” 

—Oh, birds of the air, the-world and the vanities 
and follies of it are as deep in your hearts as in 
ours! But again he resumes :— 

‘The test I begin with is this. Sxpfosing that 
my theory be true, and that men are degenerated 
rooks, what would be the condition of their minds, 
what their feeling and conduct towards us, the 
original race? Would not the painful sense of 
degradation, in the first place, cause them to be 
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restless and uneasy with their paves condition, 
as in fact we see they are? And would it not, in 
the second place, stimulate them to an incessant 
craving for re-association—a desire to be with us, 
among ws, of us, and like us, once more? What 
more natural, then, than that they should pursue 
us with almost tiresome pertinacity (a fact inexpli- 
cable on the theory of man’s spent , and that 
when we retreat before them in fear, they should 
still follow us; not, however, as we have for so 
long imagined, with evil intent, but with the out- 
stretched arms of Jove? 

‘* My friends, I feel the moisture tremble in my 
eyes at the thought of the gross misconceptions we 
have cherished with respect to this much maligned 
human race. How cruel, how cold we must have 
appeared to them! How heartless—pardon my 
emotion! ... Give me encouragement by an ap- 
proVing caw.”... 

— Louder than ever, only hoarse with suppressed 
emotion. The dream of nonsense is becoming 
real and exciting! He speaks— 

** And now, even for the terrible loss of our 
young ones, an explanation dawns, and their pro- 

ble fate becomes clear ; and happily it is one, 
of which, in the midst of parental regrets, we 
cannot but he proud. Yes! I boldly picture to 
myself those lost young ones, carried away to be- 
come the friends and instructors of the race we 
have dreaded as enemies. I do not hesitate to 
imagine them tenderly nursed and watched in the 
stone boxes into which we cannot see, but which 
they inhabit as homes—every movement an object 
of interest to their captors, every action creating 
admiration, and made a subject of imitation—and 
I see no improbability in the picture! For if, as 

Il. Cc 
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I shall presently show by unanswerable proofs, 
men aré imitating not only our appearance, but 
our yery customs and manners, their being able to 
do so can only be attributed to the instructions 
imparted to them, whether by example or precept, 
by our own offspring, —for who else can have taught 
them? Ages may pass away before the reunion of 
the two races takes place, but when it does (and I 
look forward to it in confident faith), it will be 
our own children who will have been the means 
of bringing the long-parted brethren together : 
those children who once fell down in fear at the 
feet of men, and over whose fate, hitherto, the 
veil of an impenetrable mystery has been thrown. 
My friends, it is my proud delight at this moment 
to lift that veil, and reveal to the affectionate 
mourners the bright and pleasurable reality ! 

‘* And thus the mysteries of man’s pursuit, and 
apparent ill-usage of us, become in the light of’my 
theory natural and intelligible facts. But you have 
a right to reply: ‘Clear asall this woudd be if the 
thing itself could be; that still remains to be shown. 
By what possible means could birds ever degene- 
rate into men?’ 

‘* Nothing can be more reasonable than the in- 
quiry ; nothing more conclusive, I believe, than the 
explanation I am able to give. 

“* At this very moment, then, my friends, we are 
ourselves living examples of a first step in the same 
direction ! Here we are assembled from all quarters 
of the country, having deserted our trees and woods, 
to meet in an open field, as men meet ; walk lop- 
sided as they walk, with one leg up and the other 
down ; or jump in short hops instead of using our 
wings. hat account can we give of this? To 
ilescend to the earth for a few moments for food, 
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sticks, or wool, as they are needed, is one thing ; 
to prolong our stay upon it, as we do now, is a 
matter of dangerous choice. Alas! indolence and 
a fatal tendency toyield to the ease of the moment, 
are the causes of our own conduct; and so they 
were, I can have no doubt whatever, of the degra- 
dation of our ancestors. Ages indeed may pass 
away without any perceptible effect being roduced 
upon the individuals of a race by the bits in 
which all are indulging. In fact, where a gradual 
change is creeping over all, it attracts the attention 
of none. But heap ages upon ages, and other ages 
upon them, in a succession to which the century- 
jives of our grandfathers are a tiny fraction of time, 
and what then? Anything is possible in the course 
of such a period, Can any one disprove what I 
say? If so, let him caw it publicly out ; if not, let 
oe ony his tongue. You are silent: I perceive 
that you assent. 

** Now, then, let us imagine a race of bygone 
rooks, less energetic even than ourselves ; nay, we 
will, if he a imagine them with some tem- 
porary weakness in their wings (such deviations 

rom a general standard are quite possible), and in- 
dulging gradually more and more in the relief af- 
forded to the evil by this pernicious habit of ground- 
walking. There seems to me to be no great diffi- 
culty in believing that a weakness so indulged 
should gain ground in proportion to the extent of 
the indulgence, until, in the course of the long ages 
alluded to, and by many inheritances of increased 
want of power, the mischief, once trifling, became 
insurmountable, and a race incapable of using their 
wings at all, arose. 

** Now, it is well known to you all, by observa- 
tion of our young ones, that wings grow by use. 
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After the young brood make efforts at flying, those 
necessary appendages increase. Thus much there- 
fore is clear. Practice brings power, and power 
brings on growth and enlargement. And, in a 
similar manner, want of practice brings a falling 
away of strength and diminution in size. Why 
then should there be any insuperable difficulty in 
further believing it possible that the never-used 
and consequently constantly diminishing wings of 
generation after generation, should disappear at last 
entirely as wings, leaving only the outer bone re- 
maining, as a sort of claw whereby to lay hold on 
what was wanted—bared of all its penny and or- 
nament,—in fact, the long uncouth arm of the pre- 
sent man ? 

* And I can hardly doubt that in a similar ‘man- 
ner, the other un feathers on back and breast 
and legs, would also gradually fail. No air blowing 
through them, no freedom of action, no battling 
with the breeze. On the contrary, a stuffy life in 
close stone boxes, enclosed on all sides. Well might 
wings diminish in size, and feathers decrease in 
quantity, until at length, in the naked, claw-armed, 
bare-legged creature, not a trace of them could be 

ound { 

‘* Every probability is in favour of such a result, 
provided you only allow time enough for the im- 
perceptible action of the change. 

“¢ And now reflect upon the miserable creature 

resented to your imagination ! Enlarged, it is true, 

n length, for his lazy habits encourage that sort of 
feeble growth ; and the power which once produced 
feathers, must needs develop in some other form ! 
But behold him—a featherless, thin-skinned biped 
-<neither beast, nor bird, nor fish; wandering, 
shivering over the face of the earth, needing help 
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from every other creature around him, yet never 
satisfied with pla | he gets ! Need I &il up the 
picture further, or will not stat one recognize at 
once in this miserable animal the portrait of the 
superior being, MAN !” 

Well may the listeners caw! well may they 
wheel round and round in exulting flight. I my- 
self grow giddy and confused. Am I then half 
convinced ?-—Yet for an imperfect being to hope to 
fathom the higher nature? Bah! what balderdash 
of folly! But hark, he has begun afresh :— 

“That such a es Sapa is possible is there- 
fore clear ; and of the thousand difficulties cleared 
away by the establishment of this fact, I will offer 
you one more, * 

‘You must all admit that one of the most puz- 
zling whys in connection with man, is, why he wears 
clothes ?—a habit which, viewing him as a perfect 
animal, it would be impossible to account for, but 
which, on the contrary, considering him as a de- 
Sagas one, is just what might be expected. He 

ad his natural clothes once, like the rest of the 
animals of the earth ; he has lost them now, through 
the disease of his deterioration, and must supply 
himself with the miserable make-shifts of dress, 

‘* My friends, time does not allow me to give 
you now more than a few cou a of my collection 
of proofs, the extent of which is enormous; for 
even after my own convictions were fixed for ever 
by the discoveries I have already named, I never 
relaxed in my researches ; but being unable to be 
personally in more places than one at a time, I em- 
the in active investigations several distinguished 

riends; I will mention particularly Mr. Raven- 
wing, Mr. Yellow-beak, and Mr. Grey-legs. Fur- 
nished with a complete understanding of what I 


‘4 
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believed and wished to be proved, these gentlemen 
have been unremitting in their efforts to procure 
corroborative facts ; of which therefore I will, be- 
fore I conclude, mention a few of the most striking, 
‘*Mr. Raven-wing’s particular line was to find 
evidence of attempts on the part of man to recover 
the colour of the original race, namely, d/ack ; and 
to this end he did not shrink even from the dis- 
tasteful task of approaching those vast masses of 
men’s stone boxes, which they call cities, towns, or 
villages, in order that he might observe the pro- 
ceedings of their inhabitants. And he came back 
to me absolutely overwhelmed with what he had 
met with. ack in all the streets struggling to 
overpower every other hue. A/acquiescent on the 
raga and walls, S/ack rising triumphantly 
nto the air from the mouths of those smaller 
boxes, which are placed on the summit of the 
larger ones, apparently to raise their height—of 
which singular fact I shall have more to say by- 


-bye. ‘ 

** Black also the usual colour of the coverings 
with which men protect their heads from the outer 
ae oe pai the suru aacatele ae cover Neti 

eet. retty nearly everything, everywhere, 
Mr. Raves wine cositively declared. 

** And on another occasion, in some parts of the 
country, he came upon whole races of men who left 
their homes every morning at an early hour, whzéz, 
but returned to them every evening d/ack, having 
accomplished this transformation during the course 
of the day. But by what means this significant 
change was effected, he could not precisely ascer- 
tain ; for the places to which these creature resorted 
for the purpose were either deep holes in the earth, 
into which they descended, and soon disappeared 
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from sight, or large dark enclosures, full of fire and 
heat and smoke, into which no bird could follow 
them and live; so that all he knew of them was 
that pi fea there being black, people became 
blackened who remained there long enough. Alas ! 
what sufferings men endure in their struggles to 
become like ourselves, it is pitiful to reflect upon ! 
And the repetition of the endurance is not the least 
remarkable fact of the case. For unhappily the 
desired result appears to last for only the period of 
one day. These men emerge from their stone boxes 
next morning, pallid as before, again to go forth to 
similar haunts, and undergo the same tortures, to 
bring back for the same short time the coveted 
colour to their cheeks ! 

** All these circumstances, gentlemen, fell under 
Mr. Raven-wing’s personal observation, and of 
them, therefore, no doubt can be entertained. But 
it i§ fair to tell you also, that he did, in the course 
of his travels, hear of another class of facts, highly 
corroborative of these, but of which, as depending 
upon hearsay evidence, I cannot so positively speak. 

hat hearsay evidence went to show that there are, 
already existing in the world, a class of men whose 
black colour remains with them for life,—nay, who 
transmit it to their offspring, so effectual have been 
the means used by their ancestors in acquiring it ! 
Singular and interesting as this circumstance is, if 
true, I do not wish to dwell upon it. Imperfect 
evidence is the one thing in the world on which no 
fair inquirer likes to build. 

‘¢ On the other hand, Mr. Yellow-beak’s mission 
was to obtain proofs of man’s endeavour to resume 
his life in ¢rees; and of this some very interesting 
instances were adduced. In the same cities or 
towns which were the seat of Mr. Raven-wing’s in- 
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vestigations, Mr. Yellow-beak discovered narrow, 
upright, and very much elongated brick boxes, no 
thicker than the stems of our large trees, and in 
many cases strongly resembling them in formation, 
only destitute altogether of branches and leaves, 
And out of the tops of these Mr. Yellow-beak 
noticed to issue those same columns of black smoke, 
as he was told it was called, which Mr. Raven-wing 
had observed before, and which is evidently one of 
the many contrivances by which man is endeavour- 
ing after a restoration to the appearances of his lost 
primeval state. 

‘* Indeed, my esteemed and acute friend satisfied 
himself that there was, at the present day, going on 
among men, a series of systematic and peinlaara 
efforts for a return to the lost forests and the origina 
condition ; of which efforts these stem-like buildings 
furnish a notable example. Let some ingenious 
plan be devised for the construction of branche’ on 

side, and there can be no possible reason wh 
men should not, in the course of time-—but, mar 
me—I do say in the course of time—roost in these 
brick trees, as they did of yore in the natural ones. 
In fact, that this will eventually take place, and that 
men will make their homes in the branched chim- 
neys of cities, I see no difficulty in supposing; nor 
that this will be one most powerful step towards a 
return to the common interests and hopes between 
ourselves and them. 

** Mr. Grey-legs’ information was of a miscella- 
neous character. He was out early one morning, 
near a large village, and having fixed his attention 
on one of those smaller boxes bray placed on the 
others to raise the height of the building, he all at 
once observed emerging from its mouth a living 
creature. My friends, it is a solemn and important 
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fact that this creature was d/ack all over. Black as 
a black feather coat could have made him. Alack 
in his skin, d/ack in his clothes, d/ack in the arm 
which lifted itself up and waved round and round, 
triumphantly, something also black, and more likea 
bird’s feather than anything else. The gesture was 
triumphant, and the voice scarcely less so, ——Sweepi- 
o-oh! Sweep-oh! Sweep-oh! Somefeeble attempt, 
we may Suppose, at a return to the caw of their 
better days, yet, in its monccony, indicating a com- 
mon origin of language. 

**Mr. Grey-legs’ observations were especially 
valuable, however, in his discovery of more than 
one place near great towns, in which sane a are 
equeney made, on the part of our poor degene- 
rate brothers, towards bringing to perfection a sub- 
stitute for the lost power of soaring in the air. 
Clumsy as the machine or da//oo used for this pur- 
pos@ is, the mere fact of its invention forms one of 
the most invaluable links in the chain of evidence 
of man’s determination to return as soon as possible 
to the habits and manners of his forefathers. Weary 
of his degradation, he is, no doubt, at the very mo- 
ment we are avoiding and fearing him, longing to 
make known to us his sense of his misery, and to 
obtain assistance and hope for the future. But, 
among other things, the total loss of our language, 
consequent upon a long cessation of intercourse, 
remains as an almost insuperable difficulty between 
us, ‘The sounds he emits now from his bill-less 
mouth are, in truth, an unmeaning jargon, to which 
it is absolutely painful to listen. It serves his pre- 
sent necessities, we may presume, as orders seem to 
be given and taken between one individual and 
another; but beyond this it is mere jaw, and jaw, 
with as little music in it as meaning. 
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‘‘ There is, in fact, ‘ xeither sweetness nor sub- 
limity, neither melady nor majesty, in the shouting, 
and piping, and whisiling, and hissing, and barking 
of closely tntermixed human voices and laughter.’” 

—Where am I?—Where am I ?—what am I 

about? Is some mocking echo repeating my former 
words ? But, hush once more, for the voice 1s speak- 
in ni— 
a. is is but the faintest outline of what will be 
laid before you hereafter, if, indeed, we ever meet 
again as now. ‘These points meanwhile are estab- 
lished as facts which admit of no dispute :—man’s 
degradation from his original brotherhood with our- 
selves; his yearnings for re-association ; his constant 
efforts in that direction. And for my own part, I 
am equally satisfied of the probability of his success 
in those efforts. I venture confidently to anticipate 
futurity, and I see him mounted in his brick-roost- 
ing homes, growing wings and feathers, becausethey 
have become a necessity; while, as the long ages 
pass over, and his present vile habits die out from 
want of use, he will age tonae lay aside the un- 
meaning jargon which he has fallen into since he 
ceased to be one of us, and return to the original 
caw of his happier state. 

‘* Alas! my friends, that for us, personally, these 
bright visions cannot be realized! He shall none of 
us behold that glorious day! I speak it with regret. 
As long as we can hope to last, men will probably 
remain the thin-skinned, clothes-wearing creatures 
our dager remember them ; still hop lop-sided 
on the ground, and only occasionally, and by very 
clumsy machines, soar into the sky. But I find no 
difficulty in looking forward through innumerable 
successions of ages to a time when men will again, 
through gradual successive developments down 
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and feathers, become swilt-flying birds of the air; 
our friends, companions, brothers—rooks, in fact, 
like ourselves. All observations tend to show that 
a change in this direction is already at work, nay, 
has been so for a considerable length of time, and 
with increasing symptoms of success, as the obser- 
vations of Mr. Raven-wing, Mr. Yellow-beak, and 
Mr. Grey-legs must have convinced you. All pro- 
bability therefore is in favour of that success be- 
coming one day complete. 

‘* But, in the meantime, knowing the peculiar re- 
lations between their race and ours, and anticipating 
the day when they shall become one, should it not 
be our endeavour to. . .”... 

—~What silence is this, which has cut short the 
sentence, and which neither their caws nor the voice 
of the speaker break again? How is this ?—where 
“"ippeep through the hedge once more, b 

peep ugh the ¢ once more, but see no- 
thing but a bare, deserted field. They are all gone. 
The green pasture lies void and empty under the 
setting sun. A deathlike silence is around, or so 
it seems to me. Only the constant honeysuckle 
wearies not of breathing out its sweetness round 
my head. Companion, where are you? Alas! no 
hand is clasped in mine. Alone, then, have I been 
dreaming some foolish dream, or is some one in 
secret sympathizing with me still ? 

—Ah! memory re-awakens by degrees. I recall 
the book that was lying upon my desk when I 
issued forth into these fields; and the thought of 
the first temptation of man flashes from another 
book upon my soul. 

Woe upon us! The world grows old, and life is 
repeated from age to age, and the same sins are 
sinned. Still we desire to be as God in knowledge ; 
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still the hand writes in fire upon our walls, ‘‘ Except 
ye become as little children, ye shall not enter into 
the kingdom of Heaven.” 
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**Ah! when shall all men’s good 
Be each man’s rule, and universal Peace 
Lie like a shaft of light across the land.” 
TENNYSON. 


SmMiCE, Snow, and Water,—only think of 
eos | Such near neighbours—blood relations, 
| fy} so to speak, from the creation—squab- 
bling about their rights and dignities, 
and which was best of the three ; instead of living 
pleasantly together, giving and taking in turn, as 
the case might be. 

But so it was, and the facts were these. It was 
& very, very hard winter that year, and the Ice on 
the mill-dam grew so thick and strong, and was, 
-besides, so remarkably smooth and fine, that it for- 
got its origin, and fancied itself a crystal floor. 

Only think what nonsense! But there is no 
nonsense people will not be ready to believe, when 
they once begin to meditate upon their own per- 
fections. 

And so, fancying himself a crystal floor, the Ice 
got to look down upon the Water which flowed 
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underneath him, as an impertinent intruder; and 
considered it a piece of great familiarity, on the 
part of the Snow, to come dropping upon him from 


the ny 6 

In fact, his head was so full of his own impor- 
tance in the world, that it seemed to him, every- 
body else ought to be full of it too, and keep at a 
respectful distance, and admire him. And he made 
some very unpleasant remarks to this effect. 

For instance: ‘‘I should be much obliged to 
you,” observed he one day to the Water which ran 
into the dam from the stream, ‘‘if you would have 
the goodness to turn yourself in some other direc- 
tion, when you find yourself coming near me. 
Over the fields to the right hand, or to the left; or 
into the ditches, if you please ; anywhere, in fact, 
but just under me. You fidget me to death with 
your everlasting trickling and movement. Pray 
amuse yourself in some other way, than by dis- 
turbing people in such a position as mine. 
say you have no notion of how disagreeable you 
make yourself to others: you are so used to your 
own ways, yourself. But the truth is, I can 
it no longer, and you must carry your restlessness 
somewhere else—it distracts my attention from my 
friends |” 

Now the “ friends ” he spoke of were the skaters 
and sliders, who did nothing but praise his beauty 
as they darted along on his surface, making beau- 
tiful figures as they went. 

** But J wish,” answered the Water as it kept 
running in, ‘‘that you would not talk nonsense, 
but leave mea little more elbow-room, instead of 
pressing so close upon me that I get thinner and 
thinner every day. If you don’t I shall certainly 
break out if I can, and be at the top mysel& I’ve 
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no notion of being kept down by my neighbours, 
however grand and polished they may be. Just 
take care of yourself, and look out. If the springs 
on the moors should get loose, and the streams fill 
and come in here with a rush, I should lift you up 
like nothing, and silly enough you would look. 
Turn in another direction, indeed !—#into the 
ditches if I please—many thanks for the pleasant 
suggestion—and all to accommodate you! Why, 
I should as soon think of sinking into the ground, 
and I hope I know my own level better than that ! 
Meantime, I give you notice. If you won’t be 
obliging yourself, you must expect no favour from 
me, and it will be good-bye to your beauty and 
ndeur if I can only squeeze through !” 

‘* /ff shouted the Ice, in a mocking tone. 

‘If? well, if!” echoed the Water in a rage. 
“* Stiff and strong as you are, it only wants a thaw 
in the hills to send a torrent your way, and the 
whole thing’s done. But what do you know about 
thaws, and hills, and torrents, and the force of pent- 
up water, fixed in one place as you are, and never 
getting any information?.. . 

‘© Now if you were to ask my advice.... 
who know so much more than you do. . . and 
could give you a hint or two... upon yield- 
ing cefully to necessity. . . it would be 
greatly to your advantage... But...” 

But the du¢ died away, and was lost ; for, even 
while the Water was talking, some of it was freez- 
ing; and as it froze, its voice got thinner and 
thinner, till at last it could not be heard at all. 

Meantime, the Ice got thicker and thicker, and 
more conceited every minute. And said he, ‘‘It 
cannot be worth my while to trouble myself with 
what is happening underneath me! There the 

Il, D 
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Water is, and there he must remain, let him brag 
and chatter as he will! he at the bottom, and I at 
the top. As to making out what he means by his 
long talk, that’s h ss. He stuck fast in the 
middle of the story himself. I wish he would get 
out of the way ; but as he won’t,—well,—-there he 
must stay, I rg aan at the bottom, and I at 
the top. He’s ail in a muddle with his ¢/s and his 
threats. But one cannot ex firmness of mind 
from anything so restless as he is. It needs some 
solidity of character to maintain one’s position in 
life. Rolling stones pe no moss. J sit firm. 
And here come my friends to do me honour, I 
declare 1” 

And come they did ; and in such quantities, that 
the mill-dam Ice had never felt half so grand 
before. 

It was really the aha sight in the world! 
Here, were beautiful ladies in chairs, pee Slong 
from behind by gay young men. There, other 
young men were skating or sliding; sometimes 
or igs like stars, sometimes stooping to hit 
balls, which flew half across the large expanse of 
ice by the effort of one blow ; sometimes cutting 
figures, which the eye could scarcely follow, so 
rapid and brilliant were the movements. While, in 
a separate corner, children were sliding and shout- 
ing, tumbling down, laughing, and getting up again, 
as nappy as any of the others. 

ly the Ice, on whom this pretty scene took 
place, must be excused for feeling a little vain. It 
seemed to him as if it was all done in compliment 
to himself; for, you see, he had never at 
school to learn any better, and find out how insig- 
nificant everybody is to his neighbour.—‘‘ That I 
should be treated with such honour and distinction ! 
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that I should be the =P rter of such a brilliant 
assembly | that I sho necessary to the hap- 
piness of such crowds!” Such were the Ice’s 
reflections from time to time, as his friends con- 
tinued their sports. Talk he could not, for he was 
lost in a rapture of delight ; and he felt that, as 
life could have nothing more to give, he wished it 
might last onin this way for ever. Poor Ice! He 
hove only of himself! As to the trickling of 
the Water underneath him, it fidgeted him no 
longer. ‘‘ What can I or my friends care for such 
ifles ?” was his consolatory reflection. 

So it trickled away unattended to, and presently 
the day closed in, and the company went away 
home. And then, as night drew on, the wind 
veered to the south, and a drizzle of snow began to 
fall. It was very light at first—mere snow-dust, 
in fact, and in the darkness the Ice knew nothing 
of what was happening, for feel it he could not. 
But by degrees the drizzle turned into flakes, which 
dro with graceful delay through the air, and 

id to themselves as they did so, ‘‘ How we shall 
be admired by the world when it awakes! It isn’t 
every day in the year it’s so beautifully drest. It’s 
only now and then it has visitors from the skies, 

let us cover it well over, so that it may find 
itself white altogether for once !” 

Which they did ; and when the morning came, 
not a bit of the mill-dam Ice was to be seen. In- 
deed, he might have gone on all day, fancying it 
was night (for everything was dark to him, as he 
lay underneath in the shade of the snow-fall), but 
thatoneortwo luckless urchins, who wanted toslide, 
came and kicked some of it away with their feet. 

And then he found out the truth. There he was, 
covered up with a great white sheet, and couldn’t 
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seeout! His beauty, his friends, his glories, where 
were they now? He thought of yesterday, and 
his heart almost broke! Oh! who had dared to 
send these miserable Snow-flakes to disfi him 
thus? Never was insolence like this! The trick- 
ling of the water below was a trifle, a mere nothing 
by comparison. 

The Snow-flakes were amazed. ‘‘ We come of 
ourselves, nobody sent us,” murmured they, as they 
still kept falling gently from the sky, and dropping 
like eider-down on the ice ; ‘‘ and we have the right 
to come where we please. Who can hinder us, I 
wonder? The clouds are too heavy to carry us 
all, so some of us come down. My sisters and I 
were nearest, so here we are. We don’t under- 
stand your rudeness. You ought to be flattered 
that we choose to come,—we, who are used to be 
carried about by the breezes, and live in the clouds ! 
But such a reception as this, why, it hurts the 
mere of course !” 

‘* The feelings {” shouted the Ice, half ready to 
crack with vexation ; ‘‘ you to talk of feelings, who 
have flung yourselves uninvited on my face; beggarly 
wanderers as you are, without house or home ; and 
have spoilt my beauty and happiness at once !.. .” 

ng couldn’t go on; the words stuck fast as he 
tried, 

me Beggarly wanderers !” echoed the Snow-flakes, 
almost losing their temper as they repeated the 
words : “now see what comes of being low-born, 
and envious, and vile. See what it is to live in 
the dirty hole of an earthly world! You don’t 


know the good when it comes to you, you ; 
motionless lump of ignorant matter ! y 
wanderers, indeed ! is to us, who are carried 


about by the breezes, and live in the clouds of the 
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sky! Dearus! Who would lower themselves to 

our level by choice? And beauty,—you talk of 
Saaty, as it we could find any here but what we 
ie, ourselves, Fancy the beauty of dingy, dirty 
stuff like this earth of yours! But, of course, you 
know no better; and what is worse, you won't 
learn when you might. Oh dear, what it is to be 
low born, and envious, and vile! Oh dear, what 
it is to belong to the winds and the skies, and to 
find one’s self in an alien land !” 

** If the winds and the skies are so fond of you, 
let them come and take you away,” cried the Ice. 
**I ask only one thing—Begone! Begone with 
your mincing conceit and your beauty, you are 
not worthy that I should hold you up.” 

“* You braggart ! we should like to hide you and 
cover 7 over for ever,” muttered the Snow-flakes. 
** And we don’t intend to go for your pleasure and 
whith. Here we are, and here we shall stay, let 
you squall and bawl as you will. We at the top, 
and you at the bottom; and there you may re- 
main !” 

And such seemed likely to be the case; but by 
and bye, when all the clouds had passed over, and 
RO more snow was falling, and the sun had begun 
to shine, a party of skaters and sliders came and 
stood on the bank of the dam. 

And said they one to another,—first, ‘* What a 
pity !’’ and then, ‘‘ But the snow is not he? thick ;” 
and then, ‘‘It surely might be shovelled away if 
we had but two or three men with shovels and 
brooms,” So they sent for two or three men with 
shovels and brooms, and these swept and shovelled, 
and shovelled and swept, till a great space of the 
ice was left clear, and the snow was laid in heaps 
on the sides. 
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It was a hard case for the Snow! Sncha 
poor, soft, delicate thing to be so ill used,—it was 
really cruel work { Pushed, and flung, and dirtied, 
ny shovelled about till she was ready to melt with 
8¢ “pity. 

But there is no helping one’s fate, so she lay 
along the sides of the mill-dam, grumbling and 
groaning—the only satisfaction she could get. 

**So inhospitable to visitors, any how,” cried 
she; ‘‘ and so stupid to visitors like us! But this 
comes of leaving one’s station to mix with t 
below. And to soil my lovely colour with their 
hateful besoms and brooms! And to squeeze me, 
and throw me about with their odious shovels, as 
if I was dirt! Ah! we who belong to the sky 
should never come near the earth, that’s very 
clear. People here don’t know what it is to be 
delicate and refined, Oh mercy! what comes 
next? ...” 

She might well exclaim. The party of sliding 
boys had quarrelled,—a sort of fun-quarrel among 
themselves, So there was just now a rush to the 
side of the dam, a seizing and pommelling, and 
squeezing of snow into lumps by a dozen active 
little hands; and then the balls were let fly in 
every direction ; and some hit necks, and others 
faces, and others jackets, and others caps : and all 
got messed and broken, and thrown about. There 
is no knowing when the fight would have ended, 
if the skaters had not interfered. 

The scattered, begrimed morsels could not utter 
a single word. But the Ice talked fast enongh. 
*« Now you have got your deserts,” cried he gaily. 
** Now you see what it is to come and boast over 
your betters. Oh, you’re too delicate and refined 
for earth, are you? Well, then, keep in the sky. 
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Nobedy wants = here—I told you that before. 
See, now, you have to sit in a corner, and watch 
how the world admires me! You wanted to hide 
rae for ever, did you, you poor, soft, foolish thing ? 
Bat my friends knew better than that, and now 
you've got your deserts. I shall have you all in 
order one of these days. You and the Water below, 
with his fidgety spite. What a droll idea it is! 
Why, you dock want to be at the top, if—poor 
dears !—you only could. And you can’t see— 
poor blind things |—that 7’: the only one fit to 
stand alone !” ‘ 

“We will soon see to that,” growled the Water 
from below, and surely rather louder than usual. 
‘**I feel what I feel, and you'll feel it presently, 
too. If I can’t stand alone, I can bide my time. 
We both want to be at the top, do you say? And 
who are doth, if you please? Are you classing 
me,°with my strength, and that flimsy Snow, to- 
gether ? What a judge you must be!” 

‘* Asif strength was the only merit !” murmured 
what still remained of flaky Snow on the ice. 
“What a coarse, earthy notion! But it’s just 
what one might expect; they’re all alike down 
here, Water and Ice and all; no fit companions 
for us; but we’ve found that out too late. We 
lowered ourselves to come down,—the more’s the 
pity, I’m sure!” 

ere there ever three creatures so silly as the 
Ma the Snow, and the Ice? I dare not answer, 


0. 

Well, before the day was over, the skaters had 
asked each other, as they passed and repassed, 
‘* Was there not a softness on the ice? ”—‘“‘ Was 
not the snow less crisp?” But all was perfectly 
safe, so people did not stop to talk then: only, 
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as they went home, they agreed that a thaw was 
comi ° 

Which remark, the Ice, not hearing, knew no- 
thing about. So he never suspected why the Water 
underneath was more fussy ever, but thought 
it was all out of spite to himself; so he raved and 
scolded away; boasting that his friends should 
one day help him to get rid of 24, as they had 
done just now of the Snow. “‘Tt’s a great thing 
to “eh powerful friends!” cried he, triumph- 
antly, 

But the Water gurgled and giggled, and made 
no answer. : 

The truth was, that one or two springs in the 
hills had got loose from a few hours’ thaw ; and a 
strong stream, though not a torrent, was pouring 
into the dam. And presently there was a cry for 
room. 

** More room! more room! make much tnore 
room ! You stiff-necked Ice, do you hear ?”’ 

And now the contest began.—‘‘ I shall not give 
way an inch, you noisy vagabond Water !” 

—‘‘ If you don’t, I shall wash you away.” 

—‘* You shall wash the world away first. J 
shall maintain my position.” 

—‘* We shall see about that in a minute.” 

And so they went on, while the Snow-heaps 
whimpered at the sides, ‘‘What a coarse-minded 
couple they are ! What it is to be low-born and 
vile! We are quite unfit to be here!” . 

Meantime, the Water poured in, and kept swell- 
ing more and more ; till at last there was a heavin 
upward—in spite of all he could do—of the crysta 
floor ; and by and bye a sharp crack rang along its 
surface, from one end to the other. 

He could not maintain his position after all! 


1? 
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And now came another, and another, and these 
were along the sides, as the lift-up came; and at 
one corner in oozed the Water itself. It had no 
chance of bragging, however: for as fast as it 
touched the surface it froze, and was turned to 


So this was all the Water could do then, for the 
thaw in the hills had stop But the Ice never 
rallied again, because of those horrible cracks. 
He was laughed at on every side—he, who had 
boasted so much! For the Water below and the 
Snow above, who were ready enough to teaze each 
other at other times, were willing to join together 
now in spiting a common foe. Such is the way of 
the world ! 

And when a real general thaw came in the air, 
and all over the country, as it soon did, arid the 
sliders and skaters withdrew——oh, dear, those were 
disntal days for the poor deserted Ice |—‘‘My 
friends forsake me,” cried he, ‘‘and my foes re- 
joice! Those cracks have broken my heart! I 
believe it is melting away.” 

And it was ; but the Snow-flakes were the first 
to disappear, and then the Ice became wet outside. 
And said he, ‘‘The Water has squeezed through, 
I declare! This comes of keeping bad company; 
but, anyhow, the Snow-flakes are gone, and that’s 
civil at least. Zhey did what they were asked, 
and that’s something.” 

Now the Water had not squeezed through, and 
the Snow-flakes had not been civil; but the 
cleverest people make mistakes sometimes. 

And presently the Water below found the 
pressure upon him not quite so great. There was 
a little more room to move in. So said he, ‘‘ Dear 
me! this is good. My friend the Ice is giving 
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way. ‘Better late than never,’ we'll say. He's 
coming to reason at last.” 

But the Ice was not coming to reason-—he was 
only melting away. And as he got thinner and 
thinner, he s led less and less with the Water ; 
and said he, ‘* We shall all live to be friends and 
neighbours at last, I believe.” 

ut they lived to be far more than that, for one 
day they found themselves brothers! For when 
the Ice got so thin that the Water poured over the 
sides, it broke into a thousand aos, a and went 
rolling and tumbling about, dissolving away every 
minute. And the Snow-heaps which had stuck on 
the sides fell in too, afd they all rolled about to- 
gether, Ice and Snow and Water in one. And 
they wept, and rolled, and tumbled, and tumbled, 
and folled, and wept; and, cried they, ‘‘ What 
have we been doing? What folly have we been 
talking? Scolding, and thwarting, and boaSting, 
when, my friends—my dear, dear friends—we are 
all of us brothers together !” 

It was a long and happy embrace : it is goin 
on still! But, oh! what a pity they did not fin 
the truth out sooner! Let those who are brothers 
by nature think of this, and not wait for Zhe 

eneral Thaw—Death. 


wR 
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“Except the Lord build the house, their labour is 


but lost that build it.”—Psaum cxxvii, 1. 






Raho HAT more could have been done for it 
A) af than Ihave done!” The cry came from 
ay, A an afflicted heart. 

owas «=—sIt_ was uttered by Hans Jansen, the 
Hamburgh printer’s only son, as he sat moaning 
over a dying rose-tree in the corner of a little back- 
yard behind his father’s house. 

Hans Jansen was what is commonly called not 
all there; that is, he could not see and comprehend 
the things of this life as his neighbours did. More 
than of what passed round him was hidden 
from his eyes. He was in part, though not alto- 
gether, an idiot. 

It was a great distress to his parents that this 
should be the case—at least it had been so once. 
But, being good Christians, they had reconciled 
themselves to it, and learned, by degrees, to see 
comfort through the cloud. If Hans was below 
the rest of the world in some ways, he was above 
them in others. The fear of God and the love of 
his neighbour had come to him almost as an in- 
stinct; at any rate without the struggles somc 
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people have to go through before their hearts are 
touched by either one or the other. He wouldn't 
prayers night and morning, 
or grace at meals, to please an emperor; and an 
unkind word about any one could never be got out 
of him. Truly their Hans was ripening for a 
better state of existence, whether he had any book 
ing or not. He had nothing to fear, but 
everything to hope for, from death, 

And he had one passion—one special cause of 
enjoyment and delight. He doted on flowers, and 
was seldom seen without one in his button-hole 
all the summer through. But this was 
his good-nature had made him many friends, who 
took a pleasure in seeing him pleased, and gave 
him a nosegay when they could. It was very well 
known that he had no garden of his own. 

Mr. Jansen’s house was a red brick one, in a 
row, with a square enclosure in front, covered ‘with 
pebbles, and a square yard at the back, which had 
a ta in the middle, and a dog-kennel on one 
side. It is true this yard was covered with soil, 
and there were scrubby patches of upon it 
here and there; but it was used for a drying- 
ground, and had never once been brightened by 

owers since the day it was first parcelled out and 
the walls were built round it, across which were 
now stretched the lines on which the linen was 
hung to dry. 

The fact was, Mr. Jansen had not wished for a 

rden. He was busy from moening, to night at 

is printing business in the town; his wife had 
quite enough on her hands in household cares; and 
a oe work could be expected from an idiot 
Cc 
How Hans came to be so fond of flowers was a 


have missed saying his 
to 
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mystery ; but there are many mysteries of this sort 
in the world. It had been so from his baby-days, 
and many were the hours he had spat, unnoticed, 
in a corner of that back-yard, grubbing in the old 
black soil, ‘making believe” to have a garden with 
beds and walks like those he had seen elsewhere. 
Nay, once or twice he had tried to grow mustard 

cress, and even sweet-peas, a few seeds of which 
were given him by a neighbour’s child; but, some- 
how or other, nothing ever came of these real at- 
tempts, and he had to make himself happy with the 
make-believe garden at the end. 

But it was no make-believe plant he was wailing 
over now, but a real Géant de Batailles rose-tree, 
which had been given him many weeks before. 
It was thus:—A good-natured nursery gardener, 
who knew his father, had let him walk through his 
grounds one flower-show day, before the company 
came ; and having, by chance, noticed poor Hans 
sobbing fromexcitement at sight of the glories round 
him, his own heart melted ; for he had an only and 
it foaled son himself, and he felt sorry for the 
darkness over his friend’s child. So when Hans 
was going away, he gave him, not only a nosegay 
of the tulips and hyacinths, but a fine young rose- 
tree in a pot; ‘‘as fine a Géant de Batailles as had 
ever been raised,” said he to Hans, as he offered it ; 
adding that it would flowerin six oreight weeks, and 
brighten all the place up by its rich blaze of colour. 

Hans trembled as he received it, and he stood 
with his mouth half open, irresolute and abashed, 
wanting to speak, yet not daring. 

ie is it, boy?” asked the nursery gardener. 
té S out.” 

‘How do you make your flowers so beautiful?” 
gasped Hans, half afraid of what he had said, 
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‘* Well, well,” returned the nursery gardener, 
with a smile, ‘‘some in one way and some in 
another ; but we don’t tell our secrets to everybody. 
Nevertheless, I’ll tell you how to make your rose 
beautiful, for you'll make no bad use of anything, 
I'll be bound. You've a yard or a court, or some 
place with soil in it, eh?’ 

“Yes, yes,” cried Hans. 

“Then 1’) tell you what you must do,” pursued 
the nursery gardener. ‘‘ Dig a hole in a sheltered 
place pretty deep, you know, and put in a bone or 
two, and some hair (my son shall give you a hand- 
ful) atthe bottom, Then turn the plant out of the 
pot, not disturbing the ball of earth for the world, 
remember ; and set it oy down upon the hair. 
Then fill up the hole neatly with soil, and say no- 
thing about what you've, done to anybody, and 
there’sanend. Keep it sheltered, mind, and water 
it at first, or if you see it get very dry; and with 
soap-suds whenever you can getthem. Soap-suds 
er bones and hair are the main things. There’s 
ata toa them for bringing roses to perfection. 
You'll have flowers as big asa hat, and as bright as 
cherries, before the summer’s over, if you do as I 
say, and laok well after the plant. ere! good 
luck to you and it! Good-bye.” 

And this was the plant—this, poor wizened thing 
—over which Hans wasmoaning. But how had it 
come to this? That was the difficulty. The 
aergede son had given Hans the hair, and he had 

‘ound the bones,—there were plenty by the dog- 
kennel ; and he had dug the hole and put them at 
the bottom ; and he had turned the plant out of the 
pot, and not broken the ball of earth ; and he had 
placed it upon the hair, and filled up the hole ; and 
watered it at first, and whenever he saw it ret very 
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ary, and with soap-suds on a wash-day ; for he had 
y to ask and have, without question or trouble, 
He had done everything, in short—surely every- 
thing! For he had put it in the most sheltered 
spot he could find—in the self-same corner where 
he had played at make-believe gardens as a child ; 
and it had seemed as ifan old dream were suddenly 
cometrue. And as to looking well after it, —could 
a miser have watched his gold with more jealous 
care? And no one had interfered ; for he had told 
nobody, partly from some indefinite idea that the 
posed gardener had ordered him not ; partly be- 
cause he thought it would be so nice to surprise his 
mother, some day before the summer was over, by 
oe rich blaze of colour that was to brighten all the 
ace. 

. The very maid who hung out the clothes in the 
yard didn’t know of it ;*for to keep the secret, and 
make the shelter of the tree more complete, he had 
set up boards across the corner where it was planted, | 
from wall to wall, and no one could see what was 
there. They looked upon the boards as some idle 
freak of the idiot mind. 

It was the buds that failed first ; those buds which 
ought to have swollen and grown larger day by saa f 
Even his eye, sharpened now by anxious care, could 
detect that they rather dwindled than increased 
in size ; and, observing this more and more as time 
went on, he one day summoned courage to walk to 
the Nursery Gardens, and tell his fears to the giver 
of the pliant. 

But he, when he found that all he had ordered 
had been done, only smiled. 

“*T tell you again,” said he, ‘‘and from long ex- 

rience, there’s nothing like bones and hair for 

ringing roses to perfection. You can’t go wrong 

I, Ez 
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with them. Give it a little more water or soap- 
suds, You've perhaps a light soil in pe Barer 
Give it more water. The buds will swell fast 
enough, I'll be bound. Indeed, I fancy you're 
watching it so closely you can’t see true, It's easy 
enough to do that, I can tell you. The buds are 

own, I suspect, though you don’t think so. 

ave it to itself. Don’t fancy anything wrong. 
Tt’s sure to be right with bones and hair and soap- 
suds. They're the finest rose-manure in the world.” 

Hans listened with his mouth open, nodded his 
head, with a ‘‘ Thank you!” at the end, and went 
away, hoping he had not ‘seen true.” And he 
did not take the boards down nearly so often after- 
wards, lest his watching too closely should do harm. 
But every time he did take them down, he grew 
more and more unhappy. The healthy green of the 
leaves was no longer to bE seen; as for the buds, 
they shrivelled gradually more and more. Growth 
anywhere there was none. Inch by inch the plant 
was dying— or Hans thought so, and he rubbed his 
eyes for further light in vain. And one day, when 
the last leaves which remained had crinkled up and 
turned brown, he sat down on the ground, and 
wailed, as I have said: — 

‘What more could I have done for it than I 
have done?” , 

The dream of a dream come true at last, was 
over. The make-believe garden was still the on! 
one he had ever enjoyed. He must go back to it 
again, 

He replaced the boards, for he shrank from the 
very sight of the dying lant, and sat down on 
the ground again, though he scarcely knew beh 

But presently there was a barking of the dog, 
and an opening of the door, and a shouting of 
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**Hans!” by his mother. The nursery gardener 
was passing that way, and had called to admire the 
roses he expected to see. Hans could not speak, 
but led the way to the corner of the yard, and, when 
i were there, he pointed to the boards before he 
took them down, and exclaimed, trying to smile 
through his tears, 

**T couldn’t have sheltered it ‘more, could I? 
It’s never been scorched, or chilled, or blown upon, 
even. It’s had bones, and hair, and water, and all 
you ordered, and I’ve looked well after it, and yet it’s 
dead, I know !” 

As he spoke, Hans lifted down the boards, and 
exposed the withered tree. 

he nursery gardener stared at it, and then at 
Hans, in genuine amazement. 

**You don’t mean to say you've kept it so all 
thetime?” cried he. ‘“&Vhy, what have you been 
an tae man? How could you expect it to 
live? Why, it’s had no light!” 

**'You said nothing about that,” ad pa Hans, 
his face distorted with bewilderment and grief. ‘‘You 
said you made roses beautiful with bones, and hair, 
and soap-suds, and that I should make mine beauti- 
ful with them too.” 

** But not without sunshine, ” shouted the nursery 
ibis quite excited at the idea of such a mis- 

e. 

Hans made no answer. He could not utter 
another word. He sat down on the ground again 
and hid his face in his hands. 

**J must have spoken like a fool,” exclaimed the 
nursery gardener, half to himself. ‘‘But who'd 
have thought of anybody erigtten se plant could 

on without light? Well, per Ps I ought to 
ve thought though,” added he, as his eye fell on 
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r Hans’ doubled-up figure. Then, laying his 
Pand on the lad’s Baoaldes, it came into Bis beart 
to rf ear explain matters. 

“Look up, Hans,” said he. ‘It’s not your 
fault at all—it’smine. There was something I for- 
got to tell you. I spoke like a fool when I talked 
of making roses beautiful with manure and things 
like that, as if they could do it themselves. I 
didn’t mean that. It is God who makes the roses, 
you know, and He makes them so that they can't 
do without the ys He chooses them to live in, and 
that’s the light from heaven—do you see?” 

Here the nursery gardener paused to consider 
how he must go on, and Hans shuffled a bit, and 
then looked up at his friend. And his friend saw 
the light from heaven streaming on that sad, half 
intelligent face, with the red eyes straining upwards 
for comprehension ; and he proce 

‘*So they can't do without God's light, let you 
give them what manure you will. They're only 
helps, Hans, such things as those.” 

‘* A man may help or hinder what God intends, 
by good or bad management, it’s true ; but that’s 
all, and that’s all I meant. Bones, and hair, and 
soap-suds are the finest rose-manure in the world, 
that’s true too, and it’s a great secret; but they’re 
all nothing—nothing, lad !—without God’s secret-— 
the light from heaven. Do you see what I mean, 
Hans?” 

‘“¢ I’m trying,” said Hans, 

‘* Hans,” continued the nursery gardener, ‘it’s 
been my fault, not yours; and you shall have another 

. rose-tree, or we'll save this one yet, for if there’s a 
bit of life left in it, God’s light may bring it round. 
But tell me, now. You are a very good lad, you 
know, at times—indeed, I fancy always ; but no 
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matter, we'll call it at times. What makes you 
ever good ?” 

Hans’ catechism had been short, but sound ; and 
he answered at once, ‘‘ God’s grace.” 

‘* Now that’s just it!” shouted the nursery Gar- 
dener, in delight. ‘‘That’s just what I meant. 
And all the schooling, and teaching, and trying in 
the world won’t do without God’s grace, will they, 
Hans?” 

Hans nodded his negative assent. 

‘* No, they’re only manures and helps,” pursued 
the nursery gardener, ‘‘and very good things, no 
doubt, the same as bones, and hair, and soap-suds 
for roses, and there’s nobody can dispute about 
them. But all the helpsin the world can do no- 
thing without the main thing God chooses them to 
thrive by, and that’s God’s grace for a man, and 
God’s light for a plant ;°and what one is for one, 
that the other is for the other, and it’s my opinion 
it’s the light of Heaven for both.” 

If Hans did not quite follow the thread of the 
nursery gardener’s argument he must be excused. 
The nursery gardener understood what he meant 
himself, and that was something; and Hans added 
to his small stock of observations the useful truth 
he had bought so dearly, viz., that plants cannot 
live without light. 

Those who are interested further in his fate will 
be glad to hear that the nursery gardener soon after 
turned one side of the old printer’s back-yard into 
a garden, at his own expense, and gave Hans such 
plants and help, that both mother and son had 
a few bright flowers of their own the next year, to 
delight their eyes. 

But more i ds this. The poor lad proved so 
watchful and attentive ; so obedient, too, to advice 
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in his own small matters; and the rational occupa- 
tion to an end seemed so evidently to clear a some- 
thing from the confusion of his mind, that it struck 
the nursery gardener one day to trust him with 
some little employment on his more important 
premises. And the experiment was not unsuccess- 
ful. On the one ia ah of flowers Hans became 
not only trustworthy but intelligent. 

d so it came to pass, that it was in the nur- 
sery garden, among the flowers—his only idea of 
an ghee 4 paradise—that the poor idiot ended his 
days. ere, guileless as the beautiful creatures 
which surrounded him, and trustful as the Highest 
Wisdom could have made him, he lived; and 
thence did the spirit, so long pent in an imperfect 
earthly tabernacle, return to the great Lord of life 
and light and intelligence, without whom “ nothing 
is strong, nothing is holy.” 


a 
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“ Now there are diversities of gifts.” Cor. xii. 4. 





E—two—three—four—five; five neatly- 
raked kitchen-garden beds, four of them 
side by side, with a pathway between ; 
the fiftha narrowslip, heading the others, 
and close to the gravel walk, as it was for succes- 
sion-crops of mustard and cress, which are often 
wanted in a hurry for breakfast or tea. 

Most people have stood by such beds in their 
own kitchen-gardens on soft spring mornings and 
evenings, and looked for the coming up of the 
seeds which either they or the gardener had sown. 

Radishes in one, for instance, and of all three 
sorts~—-white-turnip, red-turnip, and rion, 

Carrots in another; and this bed been dug 
very F indeed—subsoil digging, as it were; two 
spades’ depth, that the roots might strike freely 
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wn, 
Onions in another. Beets in the fourth; both 
the golden and red varieties; while the narrow 
slip was half mustard and half cress. . 
Such was the plan here, at least, and here, for 
a time, all the seeds lay sleeping, as it seemed. 
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For, as the long smooth-raked beds stretched out 
dark and bare under the stars, they betrayed po 
— of anything going on within. 

evertheless, there was no sleeping in the case. 
The little seed-grains were fulfilling the law of their 
being, each after its kind; the grains, all but their 
inner germs, decaying; the germs swelling and 
growing, till they rose out of their cradles, and 
made their way, through their earthen coverlid, to 
the light of day. 

They did not all come up quite together, of 
course, nor all quite alike. But as to the time, 
the gardener had made his arrangements so 
cleverly, that none was very far behind his neigh- 
bour. And as to the difference of shape in the 
first young leaves, what could it signify? It és 
true the young mustards were round and thick ; 
the cresses oval and pointed; the carrots mere 
green threads; the onions sharp little blades ; 
while the beets had an odd, stainy look, But 
they all woke up to the same life and enjoyment, 
and were all greeted with friendly welcome as they 
a by the dew, and light, and sunshine, 
and breezes, so necessary to them all, children of 
one mother, dependent on the same influences to 
bring them to perfection. 

hat could put comparisons, and se hae and 
heart-burnings into their heads, so filling them 
either with conceit or melancholy misgivings? As 
if there was but one way of being right or doing 
right ; as if every creature was mof good after its 
kind, but must needs be ‘good after somebody else’s 
kind, or not be good at all ! 

Itmust have been some strolling half-informed 

b, one would think, who had not yet come to 

is full senses, who started such foolish ideas. 


It began with an inquiry at first, for no actual 
unkindness was meant. 

**¥ find I get de and deeper into the soil 
every day,” remarked the Carrot. ‘‘I shall be I 
don’t know how long, at last. I have been going 
down regularly, quite straight, for weeks. Then 
I am tapering off to a long point at the end, in the 
most beautiful proportions possible. A traveller 
told me, the other day, this was perfection, and I 
believe he was right.” 

That mischievous vagabond grub, you see !) 

‘I knew what it was to live near the surface in 
or young days,” the Carrot went on ; “ but never 

t solid enjoyment till I struck deeply down, 
where all is so rich and warm. This is really 
being ipa established and satisfactory to one’s- 
self, though still progressing, I hope, for I don’t 
see why there should be a limit. Pray tell me, 
neighbours,” added he, good-naturedly enough, 
“* how it fares with all the rest of you. I should 
like to know that your roots are as long, and slim, 
and orange-coloured as mine; doing as well, in fact, 
and sinking as far down. I wish us to be all 1 a 
fect alike. Perfection is the great thing to try for.” 

“When you are sure you are trying in the right 
way,” sneered a voice from the neighbouring 
radish-bed (the red and white turnip variety were 
always satirical). ‘‘ But if the long, slim, orange- 
roots, striking deep into the earth, are your idea of 

fection, I advise you to begin life over again, 

ar me! I wish you had consulted us before. 
Why, we stopped going down lo , and have 
spreading out sideways and all ways, into 
stout, round solid balls ever since, close whit 
throughout, inside ; and not orange, but red without.” 
** White, he means,” shouted another, 
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‘*Red, I call it,” repeated the first. ‘‘ But no 
matter ; certainly not orange !” 

And “ Certainly not orange !” cried they all. 

**So,” continued the first speaker, “we are quite 
concerned to hear you ramble on about i 
longer and longer, and strongly advise you to keep 
your own counsel, and not mention it to any one 
else. We are friends, you know, and can 
trusted ; but you really must leave off wasting 
your powers and energy in the dark inside of the 
sens, out of everybody’s sight and knowledge. 

me to the surface, and make the most of it, as 
we do, and then you'll be a credit to your friends. 
Never mind what travellérs say. They've nothing 
else to do but to walk about and talk, and they 
tell us we are perfection too. Don’t trust to them, 
but to what we tell you now, and alter your course 
at once. Roll yourself up into a firm round ball 
as fast as you can, You won't find it hard if you 
once begin. You have only to—” 

‘* Let me put in a word first,” interrupted one of 
the long-tailed Radishes in the same bed ; “for it 
is of no use to go out of one extreme into another, 
which you are on the high road to do if you are 
disposed to take Mr. Roundhead’s advice ; who, 
by the way, ought to be ashamed of forcing his 
very peculiar views upon his neighbours. Just 
took at us. We always strike moderately down, 
so we know it’s the right thing to do, and that 
solid round balls are the most unnatural and use- 
less things in the world. But, on the other hand, 
my dear friend, we have learnt where to stop, and 
@ great secret it is, but one I fear you know 
not about at present; so the sooner you make 

ourself acquainted with it the better. There’s a 
imit to everything but folly—even to striking deep 
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into the soil. And as to the soil being better so 
very far down, nobody can believe it; for why 
should it be? The great art is to make the most 
of what is at hand, as we do. Time enough to go 
into the depths when you have used up what is so 
much easier got at. The man who gathered some 
of us yesterday, called out, ‘These are just right.’ 
So I leave you to judge whether some other people 
we know of must not be wrong.” 

** You rather overwhelm me, I own,” mused the 
Carrot ; ‘though it’s remarkable you counsellors 
should not agree among yourselves. Is it possible, 
however, that I have been making a great mistake 
all my life? What lost time to look back upon ! 
Vet a ball sno, no, not a ball! I don’t think I 
could grow into a solid round ball were I to try for 
ever | 

** Not having tried, how can you tell?” whis- 
pered the Turnip-Radish persuasively. ‘‘ But you 
never will, if you listen to our old-fashioned friend 
next door, who has been halting between two opi- 
nions all his life :—will neither make an honest fat 
lump of it, as I do, nor plunge down and taper 
with you. But nothing can be done without an 
effort : certainly no change.” 

“That is true,” murmured the Carrot, rather 
sadly; ‘‘but I am too old for further efforts 
myself, Mistake or no mistake, my fate is fixed. 
I am too far down to get up again, that’s certain ; 
but some of the young ones may try. Do you 
hear, dears? Some of you stop short, if you can, 
and grow out sideways and all ways, into stout, 
round, solid balls.” 

‘‘Oh, nonsense about round balls 1” crie@ the 
long-tailed Radish in disgust; ‘‘ what will the 
world come to, if this fally goes on! Listen to me, 
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oungsters, I beg. Go to a moderate depth, and 
content ; and if you want something to 
throw out a few fibres for amusement. You're 
firm enough without them, I know, but the em- 
ployment will pass away time.” 

‘* There are strange delusions abroad just now,” 
remarked the Onions to each other; ‘do you hear 
all this talk about shape and way of growth? and 
everybody in the dark on the subject, though they 
seem to be quite unconscious of the fact them- 
selves. That fellow chattered about solid balls, as if 
there was no such thing as bulbs, growing layer 
upon layer, and coat over coat, at all. Of course 
the very long orange gentleman, with his taperi 
root, is the most wrong of the whole party ; but 
doubt if Mr. Roundhead is much wiser when he 
speaks of close white flesh inside, and red (of 
all ridiculous nonsense) without. Where are their 
flaky skins, I should liketo know? Who is ever to 

them, I wonder? Poor things! I can’t think 

ow they got into such ways. How tough and 
obstinate they must be! I wish we lived nearer, 
We would teach them alittle better than that, and 
ar tyh tie — to do,” % oar 

‘* J have lived near you long enough,” grum 
a deep-red Beet in the next bed; ‘‘and you have 
never taught me ; neither shall you, if I can hel 
it. A pretty instructor you would be, who thi 
it ridiculous to be red! I suppose you can’t grow 
red yourself, and so abuse the colour out of spite. 
Now I flatter myself I am red inside as well as 
out, so I suppose I am more ridiculous than your 
friend who contrives to keep himself white within, 
according to his own account; but I doubt the 
fact. There, there! it is a folly to be angry; so 
I say no more, except this: get red as fast as you 
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can. You live in the same soil that I do, and 
ought to be able.” 

‘Oh, don’t call it red!” exclaimed a golden 
Beet, who was of a gentle turn of mind; ‘“‘it is 
bat a pale tint after all, and surely rather amber 
than red; and perhaps that was what the long- 
tailed orange gentleman meant.” 

“‘ Perhaps it was; for perhaps he calls red orange, 
as you it amber,” answered the redder Beet ; 
*‘anyhow he has rather more sense than our 
neighbour here, with his layer upon ee and 
coat over coat, and flaky skin over all. ink of 
wasting time in such fiddle-faddle proceedings ! 
Grow a honest fleshy substance, and have 
done with it, and let people see you know what 
life is capable of. I always look at results, It is 
something to get such a body as I do out of the 
surrounding soil. That is living to some purpose, 
I consider. Nobody makes more of their oppor- 
tunities than I do, I flatter myself, or has more to 
show for their pains ; and a great future must be in 
store,” 

‘* Do you hear them? oh! do you hear them ?” 
whispered the Cress to her neighbour the Mustard 
(there had been several crops, and this was one of 
the last) ; ‘‘do you hear how they all talk together 
of their growth, and their roots, and their bulbs, 
and size, and colour, and shape? It makes me 
quite unhappy, for I am doing nothing like that 
myself—nothing, nothi though I hive in the 
same soil! What is to be done? What do you 
do? Do you grow great white solid balls, or long, 
orange tapering roots, or thick red flesh, or bulbs 
with layer upon layer, and coat over coat? Some 
of them talked of just throwing out a few fibres as 
& mere amusement to pass away time; and this is 
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all I ever do for business. There will never be 
a great future in store for me. Do speak to me, 
but whisper what you say, for I shame to be heard 
or thought of.” 

‘*I grow only fibres too,” groaned the Mustard 
in reply ; ‘but I would spread every way and all 
ways if I could—downwards and gee and 
sideways and all ways, like the rest. I wish I had 
mabe been tibet Better otis Las sown and de 
than sown and grown to such trifling purpose | We 
are wretched indeed. But there must be injustice 
somewhere. The soil must give them what it 
refuses to us.” 

‘¢ Or we are weak and helpless, and canrot take 
in what it offers,” suggested the Cress, ‘‘ Alas! 
that we should have been sown only to be useless 
and unhappy !” 

And they wept the evening through. But they 
alone were not unhappy. The Carrot had become 
uneasy, and could follow his natural tastes no 
longer in comfort, for pega that he ought to be 
a solid round ball, white inside, and red without. 
The Onion had sore misgivings that the Beet 
might be right after all, and a good honest mass of 
red flesh be more worth labouring for, than the pale 
coat-within-coat growth in which he had indulged. 
It did seem a waste of trouble, a fiddle-faddle plan 
of life, he feared. Perhaps he had not gone down 
far enough in the soil. Some one talked of grow- 
ing fibres for amusement—he had certainly not 
come to that ; they were necessary to his support ; 
he couldn't hold fast without them. Other people 
were more independent than he was, then ; perhaps 
wiser, -—alas | 

And yet the Beet himself was not quite easy ; for 
talk as he would, what he had called fiddle-faddle 
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seemed i ious when he ove it over, and 
he would like to have persuaded himself that he 
grew layer upon layer too. But it wouldn’t do. 
Perhaps, in fact, the bold little Turnip-Radishes 
alone, from their solid, substantial growth, were the 
only ones free from misgivings, and believed that 
everybody ought to do as they did themselves. 
hat a disturbance there was, to be sure ! And 
it got worse and worse, and they called on the 
winds and fleeting clouds, the sun, and moon, and 
stars above their heads, to stay their course awhile, 
and declare who was right and who was wrong ; 
who was using, who abusing his gifts and powers ; 
who was making most, who least, of the life and 
opportunities they all oe ; whose system was 
the one the rest must all strive to follow—the one 


“ right. 

ut they called and asked in vain ; till one even- 
ing, the clouds which had been gathering over the 
garden for days a to come down in rain, and 
sank vga into the ground, where it had been 
needed for long. Whereupon there was a general 
cry, *‘ Here comes a messenger; now we shall 
hear !” as if they thought no one could have any 
business in the world but to settle their disputes. 

So out came the old inquiries again :—who was 
right—who was wrong—who had got hold of the 
true secret? But the Cress made no inquiry at all, 
only shook with fright under the rain ; for, thought 
she, the hour of my shame and degradation is come: 
gy Pease creature that I am, I shall never more 

up my head ! 

As to the Carrot, into whose well-dug bed the 
rain found easiest entrance, and sank deepest, he 
held forth in most eloquent style upon the whole 
affair ; how it was started, -and what he had said ; 

IL v 
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Now, the Rain-drops did not care to answer in 
a hurry; but as they came dropping gently down, 
they murmured, ‘‘ Peace, peace, peace!” all over 
the beds. And truly they seemed to bring peace 
with them as they fell, so that a calm sank all 
around, and then the murmur proceeded :—‘‘ Poor 
little atoms in a boundless kingdom—each one of 
you bearing a part towards its fulness of perfection, 
each one of you endowed with gifts and powers 
especially your own, each one of you good after 
its kind—how came these cruel misgivings and 
heart-burnings among you? Are the tops of 
the mountains wrong because they cannot grow 
corn like the valleys? Are the valleys wrong 
because they cannot soar into the skies? Does 
the brook flow in vain because it cannot spread 
out like the sea? Is the sea only right because 
its waters only are salt? Each good after its kind, 
each bearing a part in the full perfection of the 
kingdom which is boundless, the plan which is har- 
mony—peace, peace, peace upon all !” 

And peace seemed to fall more soothingly than 
peal upon the ground as the shower continued to 


** How much more, then,” resumed the murmur, 
**among you, to whose ifner natures gifts and 
powers are given, each different from each; each 
good in its kind ; each, if right! carried out, doi 
service in that kingdom, which needs for its fu 

rfection, that there shall be mountains to rise 
into the skies, valleys to lie low at their feet ; some 
natures to go deep into the soil, others to rejoice on 
its surface ; some to lie lightly upon the earth, as 
if scarcely claiming a home, others to grasp at it 
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pagers pre roots, and stretch out branches to 
rivers ; all good in their kind, all bearing a 
part in the glory of that universe whose children 
are countless as their natures are various —none 
useless, none in vain. 

** Upon one, then, upon all—each wanted, each 
useful, each good afteritskind—peace, peace, peace, 
peace, peace!” ... 

The murmur subsided to a whisper, the whisper 
into silence; and by the time the moon-shadows lay 
upon the garden there was peace everywhere. 

Nor was it broken again; for henceforth even 
the Cress held up her head—she, also, good after 
her kind. 

Only once or twice, that year, when the Carrots 
were aioe there came up the strangest growths 
—thick distorted lumps, that had never struck 


Properly down. 
eercceet wondered, and was vexed, for he 
prided :himself on the digging of the carrot-bed. 
** Anything that had had any sense might have 
gone down into it, he was sure,” he said. And he 
was not far wrong; but you see the Cariot had had 
no sense when he began to speculate, and tried to 
be something he was not intended to be. 

Yet the poor clumsy thing was not quite useless 
after all. For, just as the gardener was about to 
fling it angrily away, he recollected that the cook 
might use it for soup, though it could not be served 
up at table—such a shape as it was!. . . 

And this was exactly what she did. 
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“The city had no need of the sun, neither of the moon to 
shine in it; for the glory of God did lighten it, and the Lamb 
is the light thereof.”—Rev. xxi. 23 










SPAA\N old times, long long ago, when Night 
. Alt and Day were young and foolish, and 
GLY) (ek| had not discovered how necessary they 
Af MBS} were to each other’s happiness and 
well-being, they chased each other round the world 
in a state of angry disdain ; each thinking that he 
alone was doing good, and that therefore the other, 
so totally unlike himself in all respects, must be 
doing harm, and ought to be got rid of altogether, 
if possible. 

Old northern tales say that aap rode, each of 
them in a car with a horse to it; but the horse of 
Night had a frosty mane, while that of Day had 
a shiny one. Moreover, foam fell from Frosty- 
mane’s bit as he went along, which dropped on 
the earth as dew, and Shiny-mane’s mane was 
so radiant that it scattered light through the air at 
every step. And thus they drove on, bringing 
darkness and light over the earth in turn—each pur- 
ea pursued ; but knowing so little of this 
simple fact, that one of their chief causes of dis: 
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pute was, which was going first. For of course if 
they had been able to settle that, it would have 
been known which was the more im t of the 
two. But as they drove in a circle the point could 
not be decided, since what was first on one side was 
sure to be last on the other ; sige Ae mdy see 
who tries to draw their journey. They never gave 
this a thought, however, and there were no school- 
masters about just then to teach them. So round 
and round the world they went, without even know- 
ing that it was round, still less that there is no such 
thing as first and last in a circle. And they never 
‘ succeeded in overtaking, so as to pass each other, 
though they sometimes came up very close, and 
then there was twilight. 

Of the two, one grumbled and the other scolded 
the most, and it is easy to guess which did which. 
ene was gloomy by nature, especially when clouds 
hid the moon and stars, so her complaints took a 
serious, melancholy tone. She was really broken- 
hearted at the exhaustion produced all over the 
world by the labours and pleasures which were 
carried on under the light of day, and used to receive 
the earth back as if it was a sick child and she a 
nurse, who had a right to be angry with what had 
been done to it. Day, on the contrary, was ama- 
tingly cheerful, particularly when the sun shone; 
never troubled his head about what was to happen 
when his fun was over: on the contrary, thought 
his fun ought to last for ever because it was plea- 
sant, was quite vexed when it was put a stop to, 
and had no scruple in railing at his rival; whose 
x object, as it seemed to him, was to overshadow 
= ut an end to all the happiness that was to be 


Cruel Night,” he exclaimed, * what a life you 
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lead me! How you thwart me at every turn! What 
trouble I have to take to keep your mischief in 
check. Look at the mists and shadows I must 
drive on one side, before I can make the world 
bright with my beautiful light ! And no sooner have 
I done so than I feel your cold unwholesome breath 
trying to come up to me behind! But you shall 
never overtake me if I can help it: though I know 
that is what you want. You want to throw your 
hateful black shadow over my bright and pleasant 
world,” 

“*J doing mischief which you have to keep in 
check!” groaned Night, quite confused by the ac- 
cusation. ‘‘I, whose whole time is spent in trying 
to repair the mischief other people do: your mis- 
chief, in fact, you wasteful consumer of life and 
power! Every twelve hours I get back from you 
a half worn-out world, and this I am expected to 
restore and make as good as new again, but how is 
it possible ? Something I can do, 1 know. Some 
wear and tear I can renew and refresh, but some, 
alas! I cannot; and thus creep in destruction and 
death,” 

‘* Hear her,” cried Day, in contempt, ‘‘ taunting 
me with the damage I do, and the death and de- 
struction I cause! I the life-giver, at whose touch 
the whole world awakes which else might lie asleep 
for ever. She, the grim likeness of the death she 
talks about, and bringing death’s twin sister in her 


“You are Day the destroyer. I, Night the 
restorer,” pe Night, sat, teat argument. 

**T am Day the life-giver, you Night the deso- 
lator,” replied Day, bitterly. 

*“‘Tam Night the restorer, you Day the de- 
stroyer,” repeated Night. 
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Day. 
. conn death is a restorer as I am,” exclaimed 
ight. 
: And so they went on, like all other ignorant and 
obstinate arguers; each full of his own one idea, 
and ta no heed of what the other might say. 
How could the truth be got at by such means? 
course it could not, and of course, therefore, they 
persisted in their rudeness. And there were certain 
seasons particularly, when they became more im- 
pertinent to each other than ever. For instance, 
whenever it was summer, Day’s horse, Shiny-mane, 
got so strong and se that Night had much ado 
to keep her place at all, so closely was she pressed 
in the chase. Indeed, sometimes there was so little 
of her to be seen, that people might have doubted 
whether she had eased by at all, had it not been 
for the dew Frosty-mane scattered, and which 
those saw who got up early enough in the morning. 
Oh, the boasting of Day at these times! And 
really he believed what he said. He really thought 
it would be the eS blessing if he were 
to go on for ever, and there were to be no Night. 
Perhaps he had the excuse of having heard a whis- 
per of some old tradition to that effect: but the 
principal cause of the mistake was, that he thought 
too much about himself, and too little about his 
neighbour. ‘‘ Fortunate world,” cried he; “ it 
must be clear to every one, now, who it is that 
brings blessings, and does good to you and your 
inhabitants. Good old earth, you me more 
and more lovely and fruitful, the more and more J 
shorten the hours of Night and lengthen my own. 
We can do tolerably well without her restoring 
power it would seem! If we could be rid of her 
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altogether, therefore, what a Paradise there would 
be? Then the foliage, the flowers, the fruits, the 

us crops of this my special season would last 
lorever. Would that it could remain uninterrupted!” 

“He is praying for a curse. Were it , ati 
no life could exist," murmured Night ; and Frosty- 
mane’s dew fell in tears as she spoke. No one 
heard her, however, but the dew was very accep- 
table, for the weather was very hot. 

And she had her revenge ; for when it was sum- 
meron one side the globe it was winter on the other 3 
and then it was her turn to boast, as it was in winter 
that Frosty-mane came out in all his glory; every 
now and then running his car so nearly side by side 
with that of Day, that he squeezed him up into the 
smallest possible compass, besides putting out half 
his light. On which pk — up a sort of mur- 
muring triumph, ‘‘Good, good, very good: this is 
something like rest at last: now worn-out Nature is 
recruiting herself to some purpose. Now weary 
muscles may gather strength instead of giving it out. 
Now strained eyes may recover brightness, and 
worn brains energy. Now all the secret forces of 
nature are at work, and exhaustjon is being repaired 
on every side. Now trees and plants may keep 
their gases for themselves, and earth hold her own. 
Now waste and consumption cease, for the wear 
and tear of life have stopped, Ah, if it could but 
cease for ever! Then the world would be renewed 
indeed, and giant races of man and beast and plant 
arise!” 

- “ But never glow with the light of active life, or 
be seen but in pe pee unmeaning moonlight, ” 
sneered the mortified Day, but he struggled in vain 
to make himself heard. The truth is, he was in the 
background just then, and nobody cared to listen. 
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Yet he made his presence known from time to time 
at mid-day, by the light of Shiny-mane’s hair, No- 
thing could quite put that out, even in winter, when 
the wéather was fine; and sometimes it shone over 
the ice and snow so brightly that they glittered like 
sna aa or might almost have been taken for fire 
works, 

And so things went on till a check came, and it 
came in a very odd way. It is not always v 
easy to tell the exact causes of change even in one’s 
own mind, much less in other people’s, so I do not 

nd to trace the whole process out in this case. 

nt Night and Day did grow wiser as time went 
on, for, as every one knows, there is no squabbling 
or boasting going on between them now. On the 
contrary, they glide after each other as gently and 
sweetly as possible, without any kicking of horses 
or rumbling of chariot wheels. And one may con- 
clude that after the first flush of feeling cooled 
down, they were better able to look round them 
and judge dispassionately of each other. And, lo 
and behold! they discovered at last that there were 
just two portions of the globe, where each had in 
turn his own way as pas possible for six whole 
months at a time; viz., atthe Poles: and that yet, 
nevertheless, the brilliant consequences which they 
had insisted would occur under these circumstances, 
never took place. On the contrary, those were 
the dreariest and most desolate portions of the 
whole globe, —barren wastes ofice and rock, where 
both animal and vegetable life were at the lowest 
possible ebb. Nothing could be more mortifying, 
it must be owned. In vain did Shiny-mane drive 
round aud round that frozen horizon with a light 
that was never interrupted: where was the pro- 
mised Paradise which was to follow ?—the foliage, 
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the flowers, the fruits, the precious crops which 
should have adorned this unchecked reign of Day, 
where were they? The dove would have sought in 
vain here for even a shrub on which to rest her foot. 
Scarcely a wandering sea-gull ever disturbed the 
death-like stillness of the air. Day, the life-giver, 
looked down upon a kingdom without life! What 
wonder ifhe began at last to distrust himself! What 
wonder if he went on to suspect that there might be 
some truth in what Night had said after all! That 
she might in some wis or other be Night the re- 
storer; in some way, however mysterious and un- 
accountable, be necessary to his own prosperity. 

And it was the same with Night, when her turn 
came round. In yain did Frosty-mane distil his 

They were useful—at least Night thought 

so—everywhere else ; but here, what did they avail? 
Here was the unbroken rest which was to recruit 
and refresh all Nature: now her secret powers might 
work as they pleased: there was no waste of power 
now either from labour or heat, or any other de- 
structive cause: but where were the giant races of 
man and beast and plant that were to arise in con- 
sequence? The wear and tear of life had stopped, 
but what was the Earth advantaged? Night, the 
restorer, ruled, but over a kingdom where there 
was nothing to restore! Well might tears mingle 
with her dews. Well might she call to the mornir 
stars to bring back that Day whom once she ha 
dreaded as a rival, but now longed for as a friend, 
Day the life-giver, he had called himself, and Day 
the life-giver perhaps he was. Certainly without 
him she could do nothing; at any rate here, where 
he was not, the whole world was a blank ! 

They had made a terrible mistake, that was clear; 
and if they did not at first see that there must be 
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other and more important powers at work besides 
theirs, or the good old would fot be what it 
is in most places, they must be excused. People 
o grow quite habe Ste ere and 7 had 

a very food eginning by learning to distrust 
themselves ; that being always the first step towards 
war justice to a neighbour. 

‘I called you Day the destroyer, bright aad 
beautiful friend,” murmured Night, in her softest 
tones; ‘f you who bring light over my shadows, and 
make my good deeds known to all men. Day, the 
life-giver, forgive me, and return at the seasons ap- 
pointed. Touch the earth with your glory from 
time to time, lest all things perish trom its face, and 
it and I are forgotten together.” 

“* But I mistook your friend ly shadow for that of 
death,” answered Day, with his sweetest smile, 
though tears trembled in his eyes as he thought of 
the past injustice, causing the brightest of rainbows 
to span the landscape below: ‘‘and that was a 
thousand times worse! You, in whose silence and 
rest the very fountains of life are renewed, Ah, 
while earth remains what it is, an everlasting day 
—a day without night— would be destruction ! 
Dear friend, forgivegne, and ever and ever return.” 

*¢ There is nothing to forgive,” whispered Night, 
as she came round once more, ‘‘ And death also 
may restore as I do,” added she tenderly; for the 
harvest moon was shining upon long fields of golden 
corn, some waving still, some gathered into sheaves; 
and she felt particularly hopeful about slg fo : 

_ Any how Pi are friends — loving, ipfal 


friends, ye 

“ Friends — comforting and abiding friends,” 
echoed Night, in return, as the weary world sank 
on her bosom; eyes closing, limbs relaxing, and 
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flowers folding, as if the angel of rest had come 
down from heaven. 
And friends they were and remain, though long 
ape passed away since the time the old nor- 
tales tell of; and though now the wise men 
will not allow that Night and Day drive round the 
world in cars with horses to them. Well, perhaps 
they don’t. Perhaps it is really true that the earth 
is a dark ball, hanging in the open space which we 
call the firmament of heaven, moving slowly round 
the shining sun, but spinning like a top all the time 
itself, so that first one side and then the other faces 
the brightness; and thus there is a constant change 
from light to darkness and darkness to light goin 
on all over the world; and this makes Day an 
Night. But no matter which way the changes come. 
Night and Day are the work of the Lord ; and, like 
all the other ‘‘ works of the Lord” which the three 
children in the fiery furnace called upon to praise 
Him, have a voice, and say many things worth 
listening to, ey now that they are no longer 
young and foolish. And from time to time, accord- 
as we keep our ears open or shut, little streams 
of melody do float round us from the natural world, 
as musical sounds break out frem the strings of an 
old-fashioned AZolian harp when the wind blows 
over it, or sweeps along the wires of the electric 
ts on breezy days. Listen only, and you 
ill hear. And which speaks you can surely guess, 
for pri praise each other now and not themselves. 


ngs-—- 

** Dear Night, whom once I dreaded as the dark 
end of life and enjoyment. Dear Night, whom 
now I know as the forerunner of life renewed. 
Welcome, blessed restorer ; take our worn-out child 
to your bosom. Drop over her striving and strain- 
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ing your mantle of repose. All her day-labourers 
grow weary, for a portion of life goes from them, 
in the toil of limb and of muscle, in the working 
of eye and of brain; in all the changes that circle 
round an yd world. Restore what thou 
canst and may’st, let the rest remain in hope ; for 
the mercy thou bringest now foreshadows a greater 
in store. Oh, type of the mighty change which 
must one day pass upon all; of the deep, mysterious 
rest in which all things shall be renewed; of the 
needful, hopeful death which quickens unto life! 
Dear Night, my sister and friend, the twilight 
shades eg and I see in thankful peace your 
darker shadows beyond.” 

And the other answers in turn. 

‘* Dark and secret my mission; men call me Night 
the gloomy s but I hold in my bosom the germs of 
a glory full of hope; hiddenly working within, till 
thou, the life-giver, returnest, to break through the 
mists and shadows, and touch my nurslings with 
light. So, at the first creation, at the touch of the 
first young dawn, lo! gleams of life universal were 
lit all over the world, and nature, amazed, awoke 
in songs of thanksgiving and joy. 

** So come, then, Day the life-giver, ever and ever 
reviving the slumbering germs I nourish, the hidden 
life I feel, Welcome for this, but thrice welcome 
as type of a dayspring eternal, that shall dawn at 
last on the night of sin and sorrow and death ; 
when, our secret missions accomplished, our secret 
workings completed, thou and I, oh, life-giving 
Day, shall merge our blessings in one :—when the 
light that never wastes, the life that never 
wearies, shall be one with the rest eternal, that 
remaineth evermore !” 
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** Rebellion is as the sin of witchcraft."—1 Sam. xv. ag. 


y, 


mawifiIREE years of complete liberty, and 
then to have to learn in three short 
bes, weeks to submit entirely to the will of 


| other gigs 

This sounds a hard plan of education, and per- 
haps is not the very best one possible. Still, thou- 
sands of young colts have turned into good horses 
upon it; and if there is to be a reform, it must come 
from above, not from below. Reforms from below 
savour of rebellion, and that is sure to lead to a re- 
action the wrong way again. 

Vet le ought not to blind themselves—those 
above, I mean, any more than those below. Every 
man, therefore, ought to sit from time to time in 
his neighbour's chair, and look with his neighbour s 
eyes, from his neighbour’s position, at what he him- 
self is about. It is wonderful how much wiser, as 
well as kinder, people grow if they do this, 

And among a man’s neighbours he should not be 
ashamed to reckon the creatures he collects round 
him for his own convenience and amusement, and 
calls his ‘‘ domestic animals,” Why ‘‘ domestic,” 
but that he has taken them from their own natural 
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homes, and brought them to bis? And if so, sarely 
it is not too much to ask that he should give them, 
each in his degree, the comforts of a home citizen. 
ship, in return for the duties he exacts. If he does 
this honestly, a few errors of judgment on his 

will not matter more than a few errors of conduct 
on theirs; for imperfection has not only to be 
struggled against, but borne in this world. 

Sitting in neighbour Firefly, the spirited young 
chestnut colt’s chair, then, it is but fair to own that 
be may rel have ig ie ori after three years’ 
uxury of doing as he liked in large grass 
to find himself suddenly cooped up in ia ponies 
stuffy place, ceiled in instead of open to the air, 
and surrounded by walls, to one particular of 
which he was fastened by a horrible contrivance 
that went round his head and neck, and gave him 
a most unpleasant pull whenever he tried to get 
away. But yesterday he was free as the wind, a0 
far as the hedges extended—could gallop from one 
to the other while his breath lasted; might snort 
at the passengers in the road which skirted the field 
as much as he pleased; throw out his legs at 
albpery and everybody ; kick, plunge, bound, 
jump till he was tired ; whinny at his companions, 
whether he had anything worth saying or not ; and 
all this at will: while now—but the contrast is too 

inful to dwell upon, for Firefly was now in a 

es stable, with a halter round his 
neck. 

He had one consolation however, and it is not a 
stnall one to most people—indeed it ought always 
to be a matter of thankfulness to ali—he was 
extremely well fed. It is true, the very delicious 
grain he had now been chumping, at three separate 
meals to his heart’s content, with his nose bent over 
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the r, had been very dearly purchased by the 
loss of his freedom the mrorning tFhor ; The wild 
driving he had undergone from the field to the 
stable-yard, with the treacherous capture at the 
ead, still rankled in his mind, and the cruel out- 
to his young heart’s nervous shyness, when 
hands of violent men overcame him, and the fatal 
noose was slipped over his head, was not to be for- 
Still taste is taste ; the food remained de- 
scious all the same, and he was so young, he could 
enjoy the present, irrespective of the past or future, 
ut all feeds of corn come to an end at last; and 
at the end of the first he began to fidget, after the 
second he grew ar | impatient, and when he 
a Reesor dite the third, re became pr : eer 
archaically) rampagrous, for in point of fact the 
good corn had begun to warm his blood. It was 
very high living compared to the cold grass he had 
been used to. 


Now, as was natural, one of the first things he 
did was to call out for his old companions of the 
field, and this he did in colt’s fashion of course ; 
but what colt’s fashion really is will not be known 
till men become good linguists, and have learnt 
other languages besides those of their own race, 
At present they are miserably backward in that 
branch of learning, and have no idea even of what 
flies talk about, though they hear them murmur- 
ing away in the air as soon as they themselves 
awake every summer morning, and for nearly all 
day’ after. 

Well, in colt’s fashion Firefly shouted for his 
companions, and after two or three attempts, each 
of them louder than the one before, must have 
made himself heard ; for at last he was 
though from what seemed a great distance, 50 
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smothered were the sounds. But this was only be- 
cause they came through stone walls. In of 
fact, his young friends, Whitefoot and Silverstar 
by name, were very near—namely, in the very hext 
adjoining stable—both of them captives like bim- 
self ; both of them with halters round their necks, 
one in one stall, one in another. 

Conversation was difficult under such circum. 
stances, and could not be carried on long. What 
they did say, when they discovered they were near 
each other, amounted to about this. 

** So you are somewhere hereabouts, too, White- 
foot and Silverstar. Why don’t you come where I 
am? Where are you ?” 

‘‘ We don’t know where we are. Where are 
you? Why don’t you come to us?” 

‘* Because something twitches my head if I try 
to move away; so I can’t,” 

‘‘ That’s just what happens to us ; so we can’t,” 

‘+ It’s abominable !” 

** It’s very distressing.” 

**T wonder what it means ! I am very angry.” 

‘* We wonder too, but it can’t be helped. 

Here the dialogue ended, for the colts were not 
the only inhabitants of the two stables. In the 
one, with Whitefoot and Sjlverstar, was a good- 
tempered, middle-aged Welsh pony, known all 
over the country-side as good old Taffy. In the 
other, with Firefly, was an old, half-bred white 
Arabian mare, whose mother had been brought 
from the East. 

Old people who talk to young ones should think 
of the young ones more than themselves, If they 
want to gossip and grumble, and let off vexed 
feelings, let them do it to each other. Life is very 
trying sometimes as age comes on, and those of the 
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same age can understand the feelings of the age, 
and make allowance for the groanings of the natural 
man. But young creatures may easily be led awa 
by a few sad or passionate words, into believing all 
sorts of nonsense, I say, then, let old people un- 
burden their personal feelings to each other, but 
never talk sept but useful sense, or pleasant 
nonsense, to a child. 

Had the old white mare in the stable thought of 
this, it would have been better for Firefly— perhaps, 
at least, he would not have had the same encourage- 
ment to turn out unmanageable which she now 
gave him. For no sooner had he uttered the 
words, ‘‘I wonder what it means! I am very 
angry to his companions next door, than she 
shook her own halter till the rattle roused his atten- 
tion, and then observed, in a tone of melanchol 
which was of itself quite impressive :—*“ 7 can tell 
you what it means, but I am afraid when you know 
you will not be less angry than now, but rather 
more.’’ 

Firefly’s quick blood ran quicker at the startling 
announcement. 

** Oh, dear, what makes you say so? Who can 
you be?” cried he in excitement. 

‘One who ought to know something, if age and 
experience can instruct,” answered the sorrowful 
old mare, adding in a lower tone still, ‘‘or if un- 
usual re in early life have not been lost 
| e 
‘*T am almost afraid of hearing, yet suspense is 
intolerable,” cried Firefly. ‘‘ Where am I? What 
is going to happen?” 

“ You are a prisoner, at the mercy of those who 
shut you up,” answered the old mare, to whose 
monotonous existence the power of lashing a young 
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colt to indignation was rather an amusing 
novel, bd acne ee eee 
you, I su 4 


** It is the first time I was ever made fast in this 
way,” groaned Firefly. ‘‘If I was ever im an 
enclosure before, it was loose by my mother’s side. 
My memory is confused so far back.” 

‘*J, too, had a mother once,” murmured the old 
mare, Egeria ; and her grief in thinking how long 
ago made her pause. 

‘* Tell me about her,” exclaimed Firefly ; ‘‘ what 
became of her? I want to know.” 

‘* What a tone you speak in,” answered Egeria. 
‘You want to know! You forget you are a 
prison er, and must learn to want nothing but what 
is given you.” 

‘I shall never learn that,” cried he; ‘‘and why 
am I a prisoner? tell me that.” 

‘* Because the people you belong to want to make 
you useful—useful to shen, that is.” 

‘‘And why must I be useful to them? Why 
may I not please myself as I have done before? 
What are they to me?” 

** Ask them,” said Egeria, coldly. ‘‘ They will 
tell you—masters, superiors.” 

‘* You provoke me,” cried Firefly, stamping into 
the straw at his feet. ‘‘Tell me why I am 
as. you promised. My former history is short 

9 as you shall hear. j—’ 

as yourself the trouble,” interrupted Egeria ; 
“‘ our histories in this country are all alike. We 
are left to ourselves for nearly three years, and are 

t nothing ; then our superiors get hold of us, 
by t and agi and in three weeks make us 
learn pee gh tg ey want. 

“ And ?” gasped Firefly. 
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**And then it depends upon the le into 
whose hands one falls, shahee: one is vel or ills 


**And you have borne all this in patience?” 
asked Firefly. 

**] had no heart to act otherwise,” sighed 
Egeria. ‘I felt no spirit to resist.” 

**But I feel plenty of spirit, and sha// resist,” 
cried the young chestnut, straining against the 
halter as hard as he could bear, and dashing his 
legs against the sides of the stall, first on one side, 
then on the other. 

**But what can you do?” whined Egeria, a 
little startled by his violence. 

‘*Do?” shouted Firefly ; ‘‘why, I shall kick, 
kick, kick!” And each time he uttered the word 
he struck out against the wooden partition between 
the stalls. Egeria began to be alarmed. 

**T do not advise it,” she said; “‘I assure you 
it will do no good. You had better bear it all as 
well as you can.” 

**Oh, that is all very well for those who can 
receive it, old lady,” exclaimed Firefly: ‘‘ I can’t. 
I can’t stand injustice ; and, what’s more, I won't. 
Why, my blood is boiling already. Only to think 
of the way they drove us along before ped got us 
here. Of course, if I had known, I should never 
have left the field. And the still worse fright 
those men gave me when they all laid hold of me 
and threw this horrible thing over my head! It’s 
all treachery and injustice from beginning to end.” 

‘*Ah ! if we were but in my mother’s country !” 


sighed Egeria. 

‘* Why, what then?” inquired Firefly. 

“Oh, my poor young friend, I’m afraid it will 
do more harm than good to tell you,” said Egeria ; 
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*‘yet, if you wish it so very much, I hardly know 
how to refuse.” 

The old goose, to consent to tell what she felt 
might do harm! But she was vain of knowing 
more than other people on the subject, which she 
really did. Besides which, she wanted to stop 
Firefly’s kicking and plunging, by holding his 
attention. So said she— 

** The people there—in the East, I mean—treat 
young colts quite differently from the people here, 
As soon as ever they can leave their mothers, they 
are brought among the tents, where the men, 
women, and children live, and the women take 
care of them, and feed them, and pet them. So 
they get used to their masters from the first, and 
there is not the frigh and horror and startli 
change to go through, which we suffer so mu 
from at the end of our first three years; and so 
the halter, and teaching, and all that sort of thing, 
come much easier—though, of course, restraint is 
restraint everywhere. But for pity’s sake don’t 
begin to kick again,” concluded Egeria, interrapt- 
ing herself at the sound,of renewed struggles on 
Firefly’s part. ‘‘I have been telling you my 
mother’s story to keep you quiet.” 

‘*Quiet!” shouted the miserable colt. ‘1 
won't be quiet, to please anybody. How can I 
be quiet, when I want to get away from this 
savage country, and go to that other one—that 
ame you talk of—where colts are properly ma- 
. “But, my dear young friend, consider—it’s too 
late,” expostulated ia. ‘* You can't begin life 
over again. You y mustn’t let your feeli 
run away with you in this foolish way. Peop 
here don’t mean badly, altogether. They are 
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tolerably kind, on the whole; at least, some of 
them are. They feed you well, as you see; and 
after you have learnt what they teach, you will be 
glad, though you won't like it while it is going 
on 


‘Then it shan’t go on !” shouted Firefly. ‘They 
shan't teach me ! 1 won’tJearn! I won't have their 
food, or their kindness ! If they had aba me up 
properly, I could have submitted as well as any- 

y; but they have been unjust, and now I won’t ! 
Vil do something—I’ll go to the East; and if I 
can’t go to the East, I'll kick!” 

- hush !—do, pray, hush!” said Egeria, 
who, to do her justice, had merely wanted to excite 
a sympathetic grumble, not to rouse a storm. 
‘*Y¥du go much too far, I assure you.” 

‘6 You say that, because you have no spirit, you 
oor old creature!” exclaimed Firefly. You 
now you hav’n’t—you said so yourself, just now ; 

but that’s no rule for me.” 

**If I have not much spirit,” remarked Egeria, 
‘*T may have some sense, and I want you to have 
some too. You can’t get away, to bai with—so 
the East is out of the question; and you cannot 
resist these people to any purpose—so, take m 
advice, submit and have done with it. I can fell 
you, from long experience, that kicking is never of 

use 


‘*Then I shall go on rouk out of spite, be- 
cause it’s of no use,” cried Firefly; and as he an- 
nounced this grand resolution, he broke out all over 
intc a profuse sweat from excitement. 

At which moment the stable-door opened, and 
the horse-breaker stepped in, just to have a look 
at the colt ; and after doing so, and observing his 
irritable and uneasy condition, said he to himself, 


I shall have a good deal of trouble with sis 
me, I'm afraid.” 

Now, in saying this, he was making a sort of 
comparison between Firefly and the other two; 
for he had just been in the next stable, and seen 
Whitefoot and Silverstar unusually placid and 
quiet—for fresh-caught colts, that is to say; no« 
body expects from a kitten the gravity of a cat. 
But what wonder? Besides that they were greys, 
and therefore easier-tempered by nature than was 
to be expected from a chestnut (for in horses, 
colour and disposition are apt to go together), 
they had been hearing nothing but advice 
ever since they were shut up—and, what is more, 
they had actually been attending to it ! 

ut, then, good old Taffy gave his Rood old 
advice in such a very pleasant way! ‘‘ My dear 
friends,” cried he, when he heard them plunging 
about in their stalls at first, ‘‘I do feel s0 sorry 
fur you—so very, very sorry—because I know so 
well what you suffer. Just the same was done 
with me when I was your age.” 

“*Oh, how did you bear it?” asked the colts. 

** Well, well, I was very impatient just at the 
beginning,” answered Taffy; ‘‘for my Welsh blood 
made me chafe at the confinement, and I was 
alone, and had nobody to explain the meaning of 
it all to me, so it was hard work ; and this es 
me particularly glad to be here just now to help 
you. I can tell you a great deal that will comfort 
you, and plenty more that will surprise and amuse 
you very much. There are two sides to everything, 
even to things that vex one, I assure you! But, 
quiet |—quiet ! dear friends, I do beg’ continued 
he, as he heard more plunging shaking of 
halters, ‘‘ or I shall not be ableto say another word.” 
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**We will be quiet,” cried the colts, for they 
liked the idea of being surprised and amused, as 
who does not ? . 

Then Taffy told them they were not brought here 
to be t to death, as they had perhaps sup- 
posed, but to prepare them for being taught a 
thousand nice things which they would never be | 
able to do if they were not taught, and which it 
was immensely jolly to be able to do, when the 
teaching was once over ; and he proceeded to hold 
forth on the pleasures of trotting, cantering, and 
galloping over the country, with a good feed of 
corn, a comfortable stable, and a valet to rub one 
down at the end ; as also the delightful excitements 
of racing and hunting, which even he had ren: 
though only as a looker-on ; but he added, that 
they couldn't have a share in all this, without first 
learning to obey their masters, and love them a 
little bit too. 

Whereupon both colts shuddered all over, for 
their horror of the men who had shut them up 
was A great, and love seemed perfectly im- 


“Ah! youcan’t bear the thought of this, I see,” 
cried Taffy. ‘‘ Well, of course, if it could be, one 
beh = to have no master but oneself—eh, my 


To which both Whitefoot and Silverstar agreed, 
with a whinny of satisfaction. 

‘‘But what is the use of fretting oneself, by 
wishing for what can’t be?” pursued Taffy. ‘‘ These 
men and women are, though I don’t know how, 
or why, our masters and superiors, and I know 
from my own experience, that we are happiest 
when we submit to their wishes with a good on ; 
when we struggle and resist we are miserable.” 
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‘*But suppose they wish something cruel and 
unjust ?” sighed Silverstar. 

‘* But who is to decide what is so?” asked Taffy, 
in return, ‘‘ Many things seem so that are not; 
your being here be prin your will, for instance-- 
you will be so glad about it by-and-bye, when the 
teaching is finished.” 

**It is comfortable to hear that,” murmured 
Silverstar. 

‘Ts the teaching itself very unpleasant?” asked 
Whitefoot. 

** Very,” cried Taffy at once, at the mere recol- 
fection of it, and the colts shuddered again, ‘* But 
here I am,” he continued, ‘‘none the worse, and 
all the better, and as happy as possible, with a 
man or woman, or a little child on my back three 
or four times a week, and a pet with all the family, 
Oh! you have no notion how good-natured these 
men very often are—bringing one tit-bits both in 
the stable and field—bread, or apples, or carrots, 
or clover, which one takes out of theirhands. But 
for pity’s sake don’t begin kicking again,” cried 
he, as he heard them flinging wildly about, at the 
notion of men coming so near. ** Why, you surely 
wouldn’t kick at kindness? You must meet it 
half way, when it’s offered, you foolish fellows, or 
you may live to want it before you die! But, don’t 

yourselves! You won't be able to be on 
these intimate terms with masters and superiors, 
till you've learnt to be well-mannered and obedient. 
But my experience tells me they are kind when we 
are good ; and where they seem otherwise, I try to 
believe it is because we don’t understand the mean- 
ing of what they are ‘er | ;—with superiors one 
can’t expect that one should.” 

A word spoken in season, how good is it! The 
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colts grew calmer and calmer as Taffy went on, 
and when, in conclusion, he told them a story 
about a good-natured lady, who used to bring him 
handfuls of oats in reward of a pretty trick he 
learnt of opening the stable-door with his nose, 
they half began to believe that these men and 
women were not, after all, such dreadful creatures 
as they had supposed. 

as it was just then that the horse-breaker 
entered the stable to look at them, it is not to be 
wondered at that they bore his presence with only 
about half the horror they would otherwise have 
felt, and so kept tolerably quiet. 

And thus a week went on, Taffy encouraging 
them by his own example and experience, to 
what was ar with patience and in hope. 

And he could but speak from his own experience, 
poor Taffy! Let us trust, then, that in these ‘‘ days 
of advance” there are fewer and fewer exceptions 
to the rule, that a docile horse makes a kind 
master. Shame on the master if it does not ! 

It was at the end of the first week that the real 
trial for all three colts, and a trial indeed it 
was} ‘They have hard hearts who would deny it. 
Those heavy iron bits forced into the young, tender 
mouths ; 50 stiff against their teeth, so cold against 
their flesh, how horrible they were! And the 
bridles that pulled at them, forcing the poor heads 
ta turn hither and thither, for mere whim’s sake, 
as it seemed (for whatever reason there was for it, 
they could not find it out)—what a cruel contri- 
vance! Then the long whips, which kept them at 
one distance all the time, so that, as they were 
forced to move on continually, they had no choice 
but to go round and round in a circle for ever— 
how irritating! My heart bl.eds when I think of 
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it, ahd ‘tmagine the two long hours of on 
that first dreadful day. How severe the trial must 
have been to them—-must ever be to ali! 

Worse still, however, when in the course of a 
few days, the corners of the mouths became sore 
from the pressure of the iron, and there was, for a 
time, the pain of a raw wound, as well as a day- 
by-day longer time of restraint to endure. —Masters 
and superiors, verily, there is a great responsibility 
in your hands! Nevertheless, it is not for the colts 
to sit in judgment. 

Now then, how fared the three colts under the 
terrible but, at present, in some way or other, ne- 

training? (For even Egeria could not 
answer Firefly's maddened inquiries by saying 
that in the East the bit and bridle and whip can 
be dispensed with.) Well, Whitefoot Sil- 
verstar set out by intending to submit if possible, 
and therefore they contrived to manage it at last— 
though more or Jess cheerfully at some times than 
others, and with more or less pain to them- 
selves. 

Firefly, on the contrary, started by a sort of 
resistance-on-principle plan. Wishing to resist, in 
fact, he always found a reason for resisting, If 
people treated him properly he could submit as 
well as any one else, he was sure; but if they ill- 
used him, what could they expect but that he 
should kick—kick—kick ? And as to what phe 

treatment was, he made himself the sole judge. 

the training process just described was 

not proper, but on the contrary cruel and unjust, 

and accordingly kick, kick, kick he went, when- 
ever it was ible. 

In vain Egeria him to forbear, seeing too 
late how much mischief her folly had done. 
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** It is so senseless to resist when you can’t help 
yourself,” said she. 

‘Tt is so mean to yicld to an unjust necessity !” 
cried he. 

And she dared not contradict herselfso far as 
to suggest, that it might not be so unjust as it 
seemed. 

** Will you listen to me once more?” asked she, 


one ye 

‘* If you talk sense, yes,” replied Firefly, ‘‘ not 
otherwise, old lady.” 

Egeria sighed; for his pert folly was but a 
stretcled-out shadow ofher own. Imperfect judg- 
ments ; judgments formed on half-known grounds ; 
judgments formed by the lesser intelligence con- 
cerning a greater which it cannot comprehend — 
what rebellion and ruin have they not caused ! 

‘‘It is sense, if you have sense to find it out,” 
cried Egeria, sharply. ‘‘It is downright wisdom. 
What I am going to say is truth and fact.” 

“‘ T hear you ; go on,” said Firefly, impatiently. 

*“Well, if you go on kicking in this manner, every 
time you think you have—I beg your pardon— 
every time you havea reason for kicking, you know 
you will get into such a habit of kicking, that you 
will do it whether you have a reason or not.” 

** Shall I!” shouted Firefly, with contempt. 

“Yes, you wi/f though!” persisted Egeria, 
vexed alike by his obstinacy and ridicule. “ If 
you kick every time you can find or make an ex- 
cuse, you will be very apt to kick on when you 
have none.” 

‘<T have never yet kicked without a reason, old 
noe and I don’t intend to do so,” answered 
Firefly. 

‘<I know, I know,” replied Egeria, “ so far you 

Ii, H 
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have always proved yourself right 4% reels: 
what the al besaker thinks is another th mall 
But, dear friend, try and believe me,——habits are 
such tremendous things! If you don’t get into a 
habit of giving way,.you mayn’t be able to give 
way when you want, that’s what I am afraid of. 
Those who indulge themselves in kicking at all, 
will sometimes kick when they would give worlds 
to forbear.” 

‘* How can that happen to me, when I never 
kick without a reason ?” cried Firefly. 

At which moment he was fetched from the stable 
for a morning’s lesson, and Egeria was left to fret 
alone. For fret she did, not being a bad creature 
on the whole, but such an inconsiderate old simple- 
ton, both in her way of viewing life and talking 
about it to others ! 

And alas! there was but too much cause for 
fretting, when at the end of five weeks Firefly 
remained still untamed—still in the horse breaker's 
hands! A fortnight ago both Whitefoot and Silver- 
star had taken leave of the place, had finished 
their education with respectability, and e out 
into the world on their own account. ere are 
plenty of good masters to be found for docile, well- 
taught creatures, and they had been picked up at 
once by two neighbouring families, and often met 
in their rides, and talked over old times, ‘ i 
heard of this from Taffy, who, from being com 
stantly out, learnt all the news of the country-side, 
and had once or twice met his friends himself; and 
it must be owned she regretted Firefly's conduct all 
the more, that she feared she had had some share 
in it herself. 

When Firefly was led out of the stable after 
Egeria had spoken, he had, for a few minutes, a 
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misgiving that there might be some truth in what 
she had’ said. But the first crack of the horse 
breaker’s whip made his heart as hard as ever. 
He had accustomed himself for so long to look 
upon it, and him, and the whole affair, as & system 
barbarous injustice, that he could not have rid 
himself of the notion without a strong effort, and 
there was one great difficulty to his making it— 
namely, that he must acknowledge himself to have 
been in the wrong before. And alas! he did not 
make it; and so another week went on, at the end 
of which the horse breaker lost patience, and told 
Firefly’s owner he was a hopeless kicker, and a 
very ill-conditioned animal as to temper, thou 
otherwise with many good points, and a valua 


It was not very pleasant news to the owner, but 
Firefly was so handsome in appearance, and more- 
over, so strong and able to work, that he was 
undertaken at last 7 a very fearless young squire, 
who cared for little but pace and beauty, had a seat 
like a rock, put his faith in a strong curh, and had 
no scruple in using his spurs. 

What Firefly underwent in his hands I do not 
wish to describe, though, even there, if he would 
but have submitted, his fate would not have been 
bad, for if the master loved galloping, so did Firefly 
himself, But again and again he would refuse to 
obey the curb, if it checked or turned him suddenly 
when his face was set elsewhere ; and then like an 
instinct came the impulse to kick, kick, kick ! and 
he followed it. For an hour sometimes the two 
would battle together—the and the whip and 
the curb, against that insane determination to kick, 
kick, kick ! Parapet tes Saale by main force 
and exhaustion is not to be reformed, Firefly was 
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led away bleeding and foam-covered to his stabie, 
as savage as when he left it, and still repeating the 
old strain, “If people treat me properly, I can 
submit as well as any one else; but it they don’t, 
what can they expect but that I shall kick, kick, 
kick?” Like the horse breaker’s whim of driving 
him round in an everlasting circle, seemed the 

oung squire’s whim of checking him, and turning 

im round when he didn’t expect it, and wanted to 
go straight on. He kicked, therefore, strictly on 
principle, and all the more when the injustice was 
enforced by the spur and the lash. So the squire 
got tired of his purchase, and Firefly was soldagain. 

But this time to a very knowing hand, a country 
doctor, who after trying different plans in turn— 
low feed and good feed, kindness and severity, and 
finding both unsuccessful, took him back to the 
horse breaker. ‘‘ He seems very hopeless at pre- 
sent,” remarked he; ‘‘he kicks for nothing. But 
there is one more chance. Break him in for har- 
ness. Kicking-straps will perhaps bring him to 
his senses, At any rate try; he has many es 
eerie and is a fine fellow. I hope he'll do 
well.” 

The horse breaker shook his head, and led Fire- 
fly back to his old stable. Another colt occupied 
his former stall, but there were still two vacant. He 
was led into the middle one, and before nightfall 
ee was brought into the third. 

irefly told his story at length, and was too 
eager to hear Egeria’s shuffles of impatience. “How 
unfortunate some people are !” observed she, when 
he ended ; but there was a slight mockery in her 
tone. 

** {have been so all along,” saidhe, ‘I believe 
I am fated to ill-usage. ” 
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“ People always are who will go nobody's wa 
bat their own,” was Egeria’s answer; ‘‘ why don’t 
you do what is wanted ? Go the way your master 
pulls you, and give up fighting for your own.” 

** If people treat me properly, I can submit—” 

** Oh, dostop !” cried Egeria ; ‘* I’ve heard that 
much too often. You never do submit.” 

‘* Because they never—” 

§¢ Oh, they, they, they! Would they be masters, 
if you, and not they, were to lead the way?” 

**Oh, as to mastrs, perhaps 1 have my own 
opinion,” cried Firefly ; ‘I wonder who has been 
master of the two / have had? But no matter 
about that. I could have borne leading, but I 
wouldn’t be dragged. It was the curb and 
spurs and whip of that young squire I kicked 
against.” 

** And of your last master, the doctor, when he 
was kind?” asked Egeria. 

*¢ He wasn't always kind,” muttered Firefly. 

“But when he was?” insisted the old mare. 

* Fool!” murmured Firefly, between his tecth 3 
** was I likely to go his fidgety way—stopping at 
one house, then at another; no sooner started than 
having to stop; twisted down one lane and u 
another, never having a good run all the time ; 4 
who had galloped over half a country-side in a 
morning with the squire? Kick! why who 
wouldn't kick ata life like that ?” 

“*Tt is as I feared,” exclaimed Fgeria, ‘‘ Any- 
body who wants to kick, can find a reason for it, 
of course.” And she spoke not another word, for 
she did not understand the matter to the bottom, as 
Taffy did; and so her way of argument was not 
convincing. 

The first thing in the morning, however, Fircfly 
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spoke to her. He bad aquestion toask. Did she 
know what dickine-straps were? Perfectly; what 
made him want to know ? 

He repeated what the doctor had said. 

‘¢ Capital!” said Egeria. ‘‘If you are put into 
those you will never be able to kick again.” 

‘(We shall see about that,” groaned Firefly, 
grinding his teeth, as if he were champing oats. 
** Masters—masters—masters, indeed! . . . 

In which state of mind he was taken out, two 
hours afterwards, put into kicking-straps, and had 
his first lesson of going in harness. The 
answered at first ; but this was only while the shock 
of surprise and helplessness lasted. Still, being 
rather less wild, the horse breaker returned him as 
‘¢ fit for harness, if driven in kicking-straps ;” and 
Egeria twitted him when he left her, as being “ fairly 
caught at last.’’ ‘* We shall see about that,” mut- 
tered Firefly, fuming to himself, as the doctor drove 
him home. But the aaa aka Py were amazingly 
strong, and he restrained himself. Nevertheless, 
the first principles of submission had not entered 
his head, and Eygeria’s folly and ridicule had done 
all a an unwise friend could do to confuse the 
truth. 

The truth? Ah, we can only get at that 
sitting in our neighbour’s chair, and looking wit 
his eyes. Had Firefly done this, he would have 
known why the kicking-straps were added to his 
harness, and have Jaid the blame on the right 
shoulders. As it was, he laid the blame on the 
doctor, and considered himself the victim of in- 
justice. 

So, one unlucky day, after a round of rather 
tiresome visiting, a very slight correction for im- 
patience set his blood working; and, without 
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thinking cither of kicking-straps or consequences, 
he took the bit between his teeth, laid his cars 
down, close to his head, muttering, “ Masters, in- 
deed !” to himself, and pulling madly at the reins, 
dashed at full speed down the narrow country-Jane. 
They stopped him at last at a turnpike-gate, and as 
the kicking-straps had given way soon after he 
started, he concluded the day's work by smashing 
the splash-board to pieces, his master escaping with 
difficulty. 

So he was sent back to the market-town, and 
re-sold. 

It is impossible to pursue him through all his 
adventures ; they were all, so to speak, variations 
upon the same set of notes—thc battle of authority 
with one who refused to acknowledge its claims. 
A miserable struggle, whether of man or beast ; 
whether against the powers ordained of God, or 
the God of power Himself; whether breaking out 
into open contest, or indulyed in by inward re- 
pining. 

At last, poor Firefly fell into the hands of a 
regular horse-dealer, who forwarded him to a 
neighbourhood where his tricks were not known, 
and after’ some weeks of low diet and constant 
work, sold him (more shame for the fact) to a quiet 
country clergyman, for a birthday present to his 
naa just bursting into the beauty of girl- 


Now, by this time, our friend Firefly had had 
experience enough to discover that his habit of op- 
position was constantly bringing him into trouble. 
And though he was not sick of the bad habit, he 
was decidedly sick of the trouble, and every now 
and then was vexed with himself for giving way to 
it. And now and then he recalled Egeria’s words, 
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‘* Those who indulge themselves in kicking at all, 
will sometimes kick when they would give worlds 
to forbear.” Still, he could not remember a single 
case in which he had kicked without a very goud 
reason—as it scemed to him :—so he ass him- 
self at least, and tried to forget that Egeria had 
also said, ‘* Anybody who wants to kick can find 
a reason for kicking, of course !” 

Now at last, however, came Firefly’s halcyon 
days. What more could heart of horse desire than 
to belong to a gentle young girl, who was ready to 
love him, not only as her servant, but companion 
and friend? Egeria’s tales of Eastern kindness 
came back to his mind again and again, as his new 
mistress brought him delicate morsels which she 
would fain have him eat from her hand ; and when, 
as was generally the case, he could not overcome 
his repugnance, but started back from her caresses, 
all she said was, the poor fellow was nervous aud 
shy ; perhaps—who knew ?—he had at some time 
or other been harshly used. 

‘*This is as it should be,” remarked Firefly ; 
and he began to think better than ever of himself. 
The few misgivings he had lately had went to sleep. 
*« / was right, and not Egeria,” thought he, as he 
bore his light burden over her favourite haunt, the 
Downs, ‘‘I was right and Egeria wrong. I told 
her I had never kicked without a reason, and never 
should. It was nonsense about not being able to 
leave off." 

And so he really believed, till, alas ! the renewed 

living brought back the impatience as well as 

re into his blood, and what had he to restrain 

them with, who had not got the law in his heart ? 

There followed one other week of self-confidence 
and enjoyment, and then. . . 
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e « » She was not in the least to blame—that 
beautiful young girl who had been so kind to him. 
He admitted this even to himself, when he saw 
her stretched at his feet ; the eyes that had looked 
so kindly at him, closed ; the rich black hair sur- 
rounding the white cheeks and forehead like a pall 
—the groom so horror-struck when he came up, 
that he never thought of even laying hold of Fire- 
fly’s bridle. 

They had been out for a morning ride on the 
Downs, and she had wished to canter. Fora day 
or two past, some evil spirit (evil spirits are so in- 
genious) had been whispering in his ear, that to be 
patronized was all very well, if it were not another 
form of unjust restraint. Masters? had he not 
proved himself the master in every case yet? And 
so he had done here—here, where, as Egeria had 

ophesied, he would have given worlds to forbear. 

ow rose before him the only half-valued tender- 
ness, the anxicty for his daily comfort, the little 
personal sacrifices in his favour, and this as the 
conclusion ; that because the canter had been pro- 
longed, and she had wished to rest, and so checked 
him with the bridle, the old habit had proved tou 
strong for him, and prompted him to kick, kick, 
kick !—and he had kicked till she was stretched 
at his feet... . 

More than an hour passed, and Firefly stood by 
her still. Stood in the same spot, sceing the same 
sight, without care to go his own way, now that 
he might have done it at will. 

And then came the trampling of fect, horses, 
and other men, and among them all a father in 
the first agony of despair. But no one noticed 
Firefly—he was nothing to his masters then, 
and so he stood on there like a horse of marble, 
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ip the same old place, looking at what he had 
one. 

But preenuly ee one who had been touching 
her wrist and had sprinkled her with water, whis- 

, ‘*She is coming to herself!” 

And it was true. Firefly’s mistress had been 
stunned and one arm was hurt, but she awoke 
again to life ; and when the poor father had wept 
out his joy on her neck, and she had looked up, 
she smiled to see so near them the creature who 
had caused this evil. Yes, there he stood, and his 
eye watched hers, as it first glanced at him, and 

fixed on her father’s face anxiously, while she 
murmured, ‘‘ Promise me one thing, dear father. 
Let poor Firefly go to Rarey to be cured.” 

Masters ?—Z/ey may well be masters and supe- 
riors, in whom the abiding spirit of forgiveness 
and love is triumphant! So Firefly was taken to 
Rarey ; but what then happens to horses must be 
looked for in other books. This does not contain 
an argument on the merits of the different methods 
of horse breaking ; only thus much as regards 
Rarey’s process is the turning point of the tale. 
The object aimed at is the subjection of the will, 
not merely the control of the body,—the full and 
complete recognition of the mastership and superi- 
ority of man. ‘This, and this only, is what is 
wanted when the legs are tied up, and struggles 
rendered powerless by force, so that the — 
animal is brought through exhaustion of body to 
submission of feeling. He has plunged, he has 
kicked, he has reared, for hours together, if he will 
have it so ; but the man stands by him 
unruffled, and still kind :—his master and superior 
—the terrible discipline proves it ; but still kind— 
and the kindness proves it too, 
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All this Firefly went through ; and when the 
Rarey-breaker “ gentled” him all over his miser 
able frame, as he lay panting and overpowered on 
the sawdust, conquered and convinced at last, all 
his mistakes and misconceptions of other people 
came before him, as plainly as if Taffy himself had 
spoken them ; so plainly, that he wondered at him- 
self. But remembering his old and all-too-firmly- 
adhered-to resolution to kick, kick, kick, whenever 
he was vexed, a fresh outbrenk of perspiration 
astonished the breaker so much, that he “ gentled" 
and soothed the troubled spirit more and more ten- 
derly, till Firefly could think of nothing like it but 
the Kher and daughter comforting each other on 
the Downs, that terrible day of his guilt. 

And thus at last, he learnt that it was possible 
for submission and love and happiness to go hand 
in hand together. Firefly was cured. 

And then he was taken back to a home which 
he helped in his degree, however humble, to make 
what a home should be ;—a circle in which ani- 
mals, superior and inferior, should all work to- 
gether, each after its measme and kind, for the 
comfort and pleasure of all. 

At last, therefore, he gave a willing obedience 
to every touch of his dear young lady's rein ; and 
yet he feared her no longer as before ; and yet he 
loved her more! Which is a great mystery, but 
the world repeats it in a thousand forms. 

Animals under man—servants under masters— 
children under parents--wives under husbands— 
men under authorities—nations under rulers—alt 
under God, —it is the same with all :—in obedience 
of will is the only true peace. 

Happy the colts who learn submission without 
a lifetime of personal struggle! Happy the men 
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and women who find in the lesser obediences a 
practice-field of the greater; for assuredly the 
words of Egeria are true: ‘Those who indulge 
themselves in kicking at all, will sometimes kick 
when they would give worlds to forbear.” 
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** And others’ follies teach us not, 
Nor much their wisdom teaches ; 
And mont, of sterling worth, is what 
Our own experience preaches.” 
TENNVION. 


VER the old church-tower passed the 
( ma rooks, on their way from the neighbour- 
ae ; ing trees, cawing into the fresh morning 

eee air as they went. Dew hung yet upon 
every stone of the building,—on the bits of moss 
and grass which time had suffered to creep over or 
between them, here and there,—on the edges of 
the tombs below. There was no one astir at this 
early hour of an autumn day to speak to or inter- 
rupt the dark-eyed Geronimo, as he strode hur- 
riedly up the pee to the porch, the church- 
keys dangling from his hand, and slightly clanking 
against each other as he stepped. 

Behind him followed a rough-haired country lad, 
but at a little distance, and silent. He had a stick 
in his hand, however, with which he began to 
wiftsk off the wet from the blades of the 
graves on each side the path; but at one turn and 
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glance from Geronimo, he desisted. Soon the key 
was in the lock, the bolt had turned, grating, back ; 
the heavy door was pushed open, the shock echoing 
through the building; and Geronimo and little 
Roger, the mason’s son, his companion, were walk- 
ing up the aisle; on one side of which, at the 
upper end, in a small transept, stood the organ 
and choir-seats. 

Let me recall] that lonely village, nestling in a 
narrow valley on the borders of Southern Wales, 
traversed by a rapid streamlet, which ran through 
it like a silver thread ; rich in orchards, enbosomed 
in ancient trees, where rooks had built their nests 
for generations ; where the cuckoo’s voice rever- 
berated from surrounding hills. At one extremity 
was the church, at the other the quiet vicarage ; 
so that the flock were wont to watch about their 
doorways for the passing by of the Pastor to his 
sacred office, that they might follow and enter with 
him into the ark of the visible church on earth, he 
leading them on their way. It was a pretty cus- 
tom and a Lana sight ; there was a tune of loyal 
respect and trust about it, which social p 
has, it is to be feared, some tendency to distur 

Let me recall the old Pastor himself, in his 
happy, scholarly simplicity ; the serenity of sub- 
mission on his face, for he had undergone a life’s 
long grief. Let me recall him in the days when 
the time was drawing near for the silver chord to 
be broken, and when his visions brought him closer 
and closer to the day of re-union with his dearly- 
loved [talian wife, who had died when their only 
child, Geronimo, was but five years old. 

And Geronimo was now his father’s Curate; a 
youth fresh from the schools; energetic, enthusi- 
astic, determined even to self-will, a worshipper of 
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words of the poet : 


* because right is right, to follow right 
Were wisdom in the scurn of consequence.” 


The father, on the other hand, past middle age, 
was old for his years, for the fue of his spirit had 
died out ; but the power of his intellect remained 
unaltered, as is often the case in fine natures 3 and 
an originally widcly-educated judgment grew wider 
and gentler as the river of his life widened out to 
the everlasting sea. He doubted about his son’s 
motto, therefore, as a universal rule of life. It had 
to be considered, said he, whether the ‘right ” you 
followed, or the ‘* consequence ” you scorned, wns 
of the greater vital importance. There wasa right 
and a wrong—he once added as a homely illustra- 
tion—in the way of cutting a pencil; but if you 
had to deal with a weak-leaded one, which would 
not bear long shoulders without breaking, it was 
better to cut it with short shoulders than waste it 
altogether. If he had to choose a motto himself, 
it must be from the broader teaching of St. Paul. 

Geronimo listened in impatience. He thought 
his father’s argument a Ictting down of princi ile, 
the homely illustration trivial, and with regard to 
St. Paul, everybody knew that texts could be found 
to support almost anything. 

lt stood thus, then, that the father admired the 
son for his strength of purpose and purity of in- 
tention, yet sometimes wondered what his future 
would be ; but that the son never properly appre- 
ciated the father, except for his amiability to him- 
self, He thought him a kind but feeble old man, 
behindhand in the lights of the day. 

And it was true that while Geronimo had passed 

W. I 
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from school to college, his father had remained in 
the narrow valley; and while the kaleidoscope of 
public opinion was presenting fresh combinations of 
thought and feeling to the gaze and admiration of 
the ardent young, the old man was out of the circle 
of their influence, and judged of them afar off with 
the mind of a philosopher. 

It was, perhaps, a rash arrangement that Gero- 
nimo hould have come to be his father’s curate ; 
but he had made the offer, and the old man had 
accepted it with tears of joy. There was, in fact, 
between them a strong natural affection, overruling 
all theoretical differences of opinion, as well as a 
strong sense of parental and filial duty. There was 
also, perhaps, some hope on both sides of influenc- 
ing each other for good ; and there was, moreover, 
the unspoken bond of common interest in one 
grave. 

The triangular white marble slab on the chancel- 
wall of the church bore upon it a name which to 
both father and son was still the dearest name upon 
earth, ‘‘ Maria Maddalena : ”»——to the old man natu- 
rally so, who through so ney years had lifted up 
weary, loving eyes to the golden letters in which it 
was traced, travelling in spirit to that heaven of 
heavens whither the taper central angle of the 
tablet continually pointed. 

And the son had his own recollections—dim ones 
of old embraces from that mother who Had so soon 
passed away—vivid ones of looking upwards to that 
tablet from his seat in church ever since he was a 
child—of gazing on the shining words, and the 
shining emblems above them, the palm branches, 
the cross, and the star, until their glitter first 
dazzled and then brought tears to his eyes. Had 
he tried, by gazing, to get nearer to the bearer of 
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that golden name—the mother, whom every mother- 
less child feels to want so much? Had he ho 

to charm her back, he knew not whence, to comfort 
him, he knew not how ? 

He could not have answered himself. Children 
do and feel many things of which they can give no 
account, and the why, matters so little in compari- 
son with the fact. 

Enough that the long-cherished habit of love to 
the pure white marble slab remained as firm in 
Geronimo's heart, as if he had been able to reason 
about its propriety, and justify it by argument. 

Judge, then, what he must have suffered, when, 
on his first coming to the place as curate, he felt 
it his duty to ask permission of his father to have 
that tablet removed to some other part of the 
church ! 

Let us go back to that time, some nine months 
before the opening of my story, for it was the be- 
ginning of Geronimo’s practical troubles. 

It was a painful scene that took place; Gero- 
nimo’s voice trembled as he made the request, and 
his father’s heart-wrung ‘‘ Never!” was followed 
by a silence equally distressing to both. Then the 

id man asked for reasons, and the young one gave 
them. The kaleidoscope had brought certain pro- 
prieties into full observation which had for some 
time been unnoticed—there was no doubt about 
that. The‘tablet was on a wall within the com- 
munion rails ; it would have been better elsewhere. 
Private memorials were inappropriate there. Ge- 
ronimo a them inappropriate in the church 
anywhere—the father disputed this—it was the ark 
of the dead as well as of the living; but were the 
matter to be done over again, he would place the 
stone without the rails in preference; as it was, 
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there was no vital principle involved—no suffi- 
cient reason, therefore, for the desecrating act of 
removal, 

The son returned to the argument. His father 
had admitted the objection ; was it not then clearly 
an act of duty to sacrifice personal feeling to the 
example of right-—-whether the right were small or 
great ? 

‘‘ Measure me the measure of the right,” cried 
the troubled father, ‘‘ as compared with the impres- 
sions it will cause. You cannot drive straight lines 
through life without knocking over good feeli 
as well as bad ones, and woe to those who knoc 
down what little there is of good in the world |” 

‘¢ The right way is a narrow way,” replied the 
son; ‘‘to trim to the prejudices of the ignorant is 
to sacrifice principle to man-pleasing.” There was 
more said in the shape of argument than needs to 
be repeated here—let every one fight the matter out 
as he will. On the following day, the father had 
come to a resolution. 

‘* When I am gone,” said he to his son, ‘ and 
my name is added to hers on the tablet, you may 
remove it to where you will; and even now, if, on 
hearing this, you remain offended, you may remove 
it at once. I warn you, however, that it is my 
belief your doing so will cause evil rather than 
good among those whose souls’ health you are 

und to consider. You cannot get them to un- 
derstand your motives, and they will abominate the 
act. What you lose will be far more, therefore, 
than what you will gain. Of my personal feeli 
I say nothing. On that point I suspect we suffer 
t ee . say cena a oe please.” 

e father hoped, by yielding a point so try- 
ing to himself, to set Geronimo an example of 
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giving way, he deceived himself. Geronimo did 
not accept what he said os an example, but as an 
acknowledgment of an error that needed rectifying. 
About any consequences to other people he refused 
to think at all. Consequences were nothing in 
matters of duty and principle. 

So he went to Roger, the village-mason, ex- 
plained what he wanted, and gave his orders, an- 
nouncing his intention of coming himself to assist. 
But the man stared in astonishment. ‘* You ben’t 
in earnest surely, sir?’’ said he. ‘‘ Surely you're 
never going to pull down your own mother’s tomb- 
stone? hy, it'll break the old gentleman’s heart 
—-and she such a woman as she was !” 

‘* My father has given his consent,” said Gero- 
nimo, annoyed, but not betraying the smallest im- 
patience. 

Roger the mason shook his head, and took up a 
tool he had laid down, as if intending to return to 
his work. 

“You'll excuse me, Mr. Geronimo; you've, 
maybe, persuaded him to it. Young people will 
be young ple, I know,” remarked Roger ; 
**though it’s a downright miracle to me why you 
should want to do it—you, the lady’s only son ; and 
such a lady as she was !”’ 

**It’s out of no disrespect to my mother, I assure 
you,” expostulated Geronimo. 

‘‘T should think not, indeed!” interrupted the 


n. 

‘* But,” continued Geronimo, ‘‘ we have all to 
sacrifice personal feelings, you know, in matters of 
right and wrong.” 

Geronimo paused ; but the mason was silent— 
he had no idea what was meant. 

‘‘ Or where there is a question of propriety in 
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the treatment of holy places,” continued the youth 3 
but still the mason stared at him in silence. 

** You don’t understand me, I think,” said 
Geronimo. 

**T’m free to own I don’t,” answered the mason. 

** Will you let me come in and explain myself?” 
asked the young man. 

** Your father’s son is welcome in my house at 
any time!” cried Roger, who had at last got hold 
of an idea he could fully understand; and leading 
the way along a narrow passage, he ushered his 
guest into a small parlour, to which he presently 
called his wife down, having asked permission for 
her to share in what Mr. Geronimo was going to 


say. 

But let Mr. Geronimo say what he would, neither 
of his hearers succeeded in comprehending him, 
though, to do them justice, they tried. There they 
sat, the mason holding his cap in both hands be- 
tween his knees, slightly stooping, but looking up 
at Geronimo from time to time; his wife bolt up 
right, and never taking her eyes off him for a second. 
And still they didn’t understand! They had two 
or three ideas of their own in their heads, it is true, 
which were adverse to Mr. Geronimo’s arguments, 
and perhaps darkened their powers of comprehen- 
sion, ‘* The Mrs,,” as they called her, had been 
an angel on earth, if ever there was one, and no 
place could be too good for her stone, they were 
sure, for wasn’t she herself in heaven ?—at least, 
who would ever get there if she wasn’t there? And 
the poor dear gentleman had stood under it every 
Sunday ever since she was taken, and who'd have 
the heart to deprive him of the comfort of feeling 
her so near? If that stone were to be taken away, 
they shouldn’t have 42m there much longer—Mr. 
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Geronimo might depend upon that! Roger’s good 
woman declared she wouldn’t see the poor old gen- 
tleman standing there alone, as if hed never had a 
wife, for all the world, if she could help it.—Take 
down his own mother’s tombstone ! as if her name 
wasn’t a credit anywhere, and a good example into 
the bargain,—Mr. Geronimo couldn’t be thinking 
of what he was saying! And Roger protested that 
if he never had another job in all his life, he 
wouldn’t have this. But Mr. Geronimo was young, 
put in the wife, and hadn’t come to his feelings; he 
would think better of it presently. They wished 
him a very good morning, and hoped he would call 
ain. 

OM, Geronimo bit his lips as he left the house. 
Learning !—authority!—what had become of them? 
What had he done with them? What could he have 
done with them against such stolid country heads ? 
Entirely spoilt into the bargain, thought he—the 
fruit of taking things easy. There was but one hope 
of cure—to go the way you thought right, and leave 
such people to get reconciled to it as they could. 
Explanation and reasoning !—he was ashamed of 
having tried them. The people had treated him 
like a child. 

So he crossed the hills next morning, and rode 
ten miles, to the nearest town, where he engaged a 
marble-mason to come over and remove the tablet. 
But Sunday intervened, and as it chanced, his 
father was ill, and he had to stand in his place 
under the tablet in the chancel. And all at once, 
while there, there flashed into his mind one, at any 
rate, of the words which Roger the mason had 
spoken—quite an unreasonable word, be it granted, 
but reason, even in the most reasoning men, is not 
always a match for feeling, and Geronimo was sud- 
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denly unnerved. The Gospel for the day contained 
the brief, pathetic history of the widow of Nain; 
and crossed as all the incidents were,—for he was 
the only son of a yet living father, and it was the 
mother who was dead—every word seemed to touch 
his case, and he had a sensation as if the Maria 
Maddalena of his childhood was looking down over 
his head from the tablet he was preparing to remove, 
He actually shuddered. What if his father were 
about to die too? 

Vet, what really overwhelmed him, little as he 
knew it, was the contrast which made itself felt be 
tween the hardness of his own attempted system and 
the sympathy which breathed out of the Gospel 
page. The Saviour had driven the money-changers 
from the temple, it is true, with the hand of indig- 
nant power ; but there was no question of the 
world’s vile desecrating traffic in that still marble 
monument on the wall. Geronimo did not think 
it all out then, nor till long afterwards, but in steel- 
ing himself to set a point of—let it be granted— 
ecclesiastical propriety above the much weightier 
matter of human sympathy, and a regard for moral 
resylts on others, he had followed the Pharisees of 
old, rather than Him who imposed none but neces- 
sary burdens on the tremulous human mind. 

Nevertheless his resolution had received a shock, 
and he was up betimes next morning to meet the 
marble-mason on his way. He had altered his in- 
tentions, he told him, with respect to the tablet, 
but there was another little matter of restoration 
in the church which he wished him to undertake. 
And now Geronimo breathed freely again, and met 
his father at breakfast with an easy mind. He 
therefore spoke quite cheerfully of the proposed 
restoration of a Knight Templar’s tamb, which had 
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long been in disorder, and alluded to the marble- 
mason from the town as being there. 

A cry from his father interrupted him. 

** Geronimo !—that marble-mason !—have you 
really had the heart to—’ Here breath failed the 
old man, and he turned very pale. 

“‘No, no!” cried Geronimo, passionately, for he 
knew what was meant. 

**It is well,” murmured the father. ‘I gave you 
leave, I know ; ‘but, Geronimo, I douht if I could 
have borne it. One gets weaker as one gets older ; 
and, with weak people as with ignorant ones, the 
grasshopper is sometimes a burden.” 

If Geronimo could but have recollected this ! 
But he had seen so little of life and the world him- 
self, that he could scarcely help being one-sided and 
narrow-minded ; and ashe would not avail himself 
of his father’s wider knowledge, what remained but 
to make mistakes? 

So priding himself on an inflexible firmness in 
matters of ‘‘ principle,” however small, he con- 
founded together things indifferent and important ; 
did even wise ones foolishly ; and attempted others 
which were neither wise, nor worth a hundredth 
part of the offence they created. 

“* We are to ‘ be hated of all men for His name’s 
sake,’”’ quoted he, in justification of the course he 
was pursuing. 

‘* His name’s sake!” I dare not record the tri- 
vialities he dignified upon that sacred ground. 

But on one or two ase the father interfered 
authoritatively, and then domestic disagreement 
arose. Now Geronimo had thought scorn of Roger 
the mason for not yielding to his better knowledge 
and authoritative position, as a matter of course. 
Yet here, where to the counsellor was added 
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father as well as priest, and to the knowledge of the 
schools the router experiences of a long and varied 
life, it came quite natural to this mere lad by com- 

arison, to think, and betray the thought, that he 

new a thousand times the better of the two. 
Verily, if a little of the old heathen respect for the 
wisdom of grey hairs had heen added to his theo- 
logical dogmas, Geronimo’s Christianity would not 
have suffered. 

** And a man’s foes shall be they of his own 
household,” murmured the old man to himself in 
the bitterness of his heart, as he wondered whether 
it would not soon be his duty to send this his only 
son from his side. For how could he be justified 
in letting the clouds of miserable parties and party 
feelings gather into a storm ? 

But now Geronimo, too, awoke to the fact that 
such a storm threatened. The gossip spread on 
every side that father and son did not always agree, 
and the flock were not likely to be unanimous. 
The wicked natural man loves contest ; the weak 
natural man loves excitement. An expression of 
partisanship to himsclf, coupled with disrespect 
for his father, awoke Geronimo to a sense of his 
position, if it did not explain his mistake. And 
on looking further round, his tender conscience 
was grieved. The old confidence was broken up, 
the old love was failing—whether with or without 
a reason was not the question now. What could 
be the cause? What was the remedy? Perhaps he 
had been too busy with his plans and changes to 
have made himself as much a personal friend as was 
desirable. He redoubled his @xertions and visits, 
endeavoured to conciliate on all sides; but, some- 
how, something was wanting. If from long habit 
a good many still came out to follow himself and 
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his father to church, they did so at a greater and 
greater distance. Only a few came up now to claim 
the friendly greeting, which he remembered as 
part of the Sunday’s intercourse in the days of his 
childhood. Geronimo was puzzled. 

Yet, if the kaleidoscope had but brought round, 
for contemplation, that crystal from the wisdom of 
St. Paul, ‘* Destroy not him with thy meat for 
whom Christ died,” he would have known the 
cause of estrangement, and how to apply a cure. 
As it was, an idea at once bright and kind struck 
him, and he lost no time in carrying it out with zeal. 

Geronimo was musical—he had been so from 
childhood upwards—had introduced better music 
as well as greater beauty into the venerable old 
church; and for both these things the people were 
grateful, as they ought to be. 

He would make use of this happily universal 
feeling; he would give a treat to high and low— 
would have a festival; they should keep holiday 
with singing and gladness and feasting; and the 
day should be his father’s birthday. He would 
dispel the dreadful and mischievous idea that the 
house to which all the parish looked for example 
was divided against itself ! 

Never was a happier thought struck out! It fur- 
nished occupation for hearts, and minds, and hands; 
and the old folks, who could do nothing but talk, 
had a harmless subject of conversation. ‘* Eh dear, 
then, Mr. Geronimo and his father were as friendly 
as ever! It had all been a mistake about their not 
agreeing. Eh, how pleased the old gentleman 
looked, to be sure, when he called, here and there, 
to ask them if they were going to get ready ! Why, 
he was helping everybody to trim themselves up in 
their best for the grand supper there was to be at 
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) 
the end. And on the old gentleman’s birthday, 
ari = It was something to think of 1 They zwere 
. And so they were; but so also, only more deeply 
so, were father and son, for they felt reunited. 

And now the time drew near, and only one small 
contradiction had arisen. The organ was not so 
perfectly in tune as to please Geronimo’s delicate 
ear; and when, nearly at the last moment, he wrote 
ever for the one organ-builder of the distant town, 
he found, to his dismay, that the man was absent, 
and would be so till the day after the festival. 

The evil was slight, and the father entreated 
Geronimo to be satisfied: so few would discover 
the imperfection. But Geronimo could not rest ; 
his passionate love of order was offended ; and it 
must be owned that the instinct is a good one. 
‘* In the beginning,” the will of God brought an 
organized world out of elemental confusion. In the 
end, we hope He will bring harmony into the dis- 
cordant world of spirits. And in the present life 
men may, each one in his degree, labour to the 
same good end. It is both their privilege and their 
duty to do so. Lawyers, physicians, statesmen, 
men of science, and, above all, divines, undertake 
to do it by their very professions. Entangled 
claims, diseased bodies, disturbed nations, compli- 
cated physical laws and distressed souls, all need 
the peace that comes with being ordered, aright. 
In Geronimo the instinct was almost a passion ; but 
of the judicions application of means to the blessed 

he did not know a great deal more than of how 
to bring the organ of the village church into the 
desired perfection of tune. 

Nevertheless, he knew something of that, for he 
aad been present when the organ-builder had taned 
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the instrument before, had observed the process of 
widening or narrowing the mouths of the pipes in 
order to change their tone, and had since ventured 
on correcting a defective note or two himself. 
What was to hinder him from tuning the whole of 
them now, if he could but ascertain the order in 
which the guiding scale of notes was made perfect? 
To bring all the rest into unison with that would 
be no difficulty, for he could perfectly trust his ear. 
The difficulty was, to get at the first principles of 
the matter. The youth who played the organ when 
Geronimo’s duties precluded his assistance, knew 
nothing of the subject. 

But Geronimo would not be baffled. The day 
before the festival he crossed the hills to the town, 
and called at a musical-instrument maker’s shop. 
Could they give him, he asked, the succession of 
notes by which organs were tuned ? 

Mr. Somebody asked Mr. Somebody-else, and 
there was a reference to an authority through a 
door, The shopman, who was left behind, eyed 
Geronimo askance. Was he in their line of 
business? he wondered. Presently the other 
man returned, and presented him with a bit of 
music-paper, on which twenty notes were marked 
down. 

“These are the notes, sir,” said he, rather 
coolly, as if he, too, half suspected a rival ; ‘‘ the 
same as for a pianoforte—as, of course, you know,” 
he added, with a half-inquiring look. 

Geronimo disliked familiarity, and gave a half- 
impatient nod. 

‘«Mr, ——— desired me to say, with his comfili- 
ments, sir,” continued the messenger, ‘‘he sup- 
posed you’re aware it’s a difficult business, organ- 
tuning, to any one that hasn’t practised it.” 
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‘‘Has your master practised it?” inquired Ge- 
ronimo, with a new hope. , 

“* Oh, no, sir,” replied the man, who himself did 
duty as master the other side of the dour; ‘‘ we're 
pianoforte tuners only, sir.” 

‘* What does the fool mean?” thought Gero- 
nimo, as he walked away. ‘**A difficult business 
it may be to a man without an ear, but easy enough 
otherwise, with the clue in his hand. Thank Hea- 
ven, there is the comfort of certainty in dealing 
with material things! Fixed laws, and fixed re- 
sults! Not that everlasting trimming and yielding, 
which leave every work one undertakes imperfect 
at last 1” 

As Geronimo mused thus, and read over the 
clearly-defined system by which his organ was to 
be brought into that harmonious order which we 
*call ‘* being in tne,” he almost felt that an organ- 
builder’s business was a more satisfactory one than 
a clergyman’s. 

There was still the little brass cone, used for 
widening or contracting the pipes, to be obtained ; 
but this he asked for at the organ-builder’s estab- 
lishment—no remark passing there on what it 
was wanted for; and then. Geronimo hurried 
home. 

And now it will be understood what took the 

oung curate to the church so early, on the morn- 
ing of that autumn festival-day. He had begun, 
but not nearly completed, the tuning of the organ 
the evening before, having gone to it as soon as he 
could make an excuse to leave his father again ; 
fo? the bold feat was to be kept secret till its suc- 
cessful accomplishment proved how wisely it had 
been undertaken. And now it must be finished 
before breakfast ; for the decorations were to be 
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brought in afterwards, and he himsclf had a thou- 
sand other things to do. 

For two hours and upwards, therefore, did he 

evere in his anxious work; his greatest trouble 
ing the special care required in the mechanical 
part, inasmuch as a hasty or too heavy insertion of 
the cone into the mouths of the pipes was liable to 
split the metal and do mischief. But Geronimo 
kept every faculty on the full stretch of attention, 
and his perfect ear made the bringing of the notes 
into correct harmony a matter of no trouble at all, 
but, on the contrary, of the keenest pleasure. And 
the instrument was more glaringly out of order than 
he supposed. His father had fancied it was only 
a little out of tune, and he himself had not thought 
the disorder very great. But now that he tested 
it by the scale, almost every note was wrong, 
and must be altered. A few of the octaves har- 
monized together, it is true; but all the fifths were 
either too flat or too sharp. That not one should 
have remained perfect by accident, as several of the 
octaves had done, puzzled him not a little; but the 
fact of their all being imperfect, more or less, was 
undeniable. What a blessing he had it in his 
power to remedy the evil ! 

Yes; for two hours and upwards did the work 
go on; the occasional drone of the pipes vibrating 
drearily through the aisles, and almost causing little 
Roger to fall asleep at his post of blower. At last 
however, every octave had been gone through, had 
been brought into perfect unison with the perfected 
scale of the twenty notes, and Geronimo’s labours 
were over ! : 

** Roger,” cried he, to the child, whose blowing 
efforts were perceptibly failing. 

‘6 Yes, sir!” 
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“‘ Blow steadily and strongly now, for ten mi- 
nutes more, and you shall go home to breakfast, 
Fill the bellows, there’s a good lad.” 

Roger worked his arms vigorously, and the bel- 
lows were soon full, 

** It’s all right now, please, sir,” said he. 

Geronimo had his eyes on a piece of music open 
on the desk before him. It was Haydn’s Mass, in 
five flats—his dream of beauty among all the classi- 
cal music of the world. As Roger spoke, the young 
curate bent forward, and struck down the full mag- 
nificent chords of the key. 

But almost as he struck them, he uttered a cry, 
which it was well the louder organ sounds drowned, 
or Roger would have thought Geronimo mad—a 
cry of both despair and physical distress. As it 
was, something startled the lad, and he let go 
the blowing handle with a jerk, It ran up at 
one and the organ notes died out in a mournful 

ueal, 

Bre to Geronimo, it would be difficult to describe 
what he did. He was off the stool in an instant, 
shouting to Roger to know if he had broken the 
bellows; then back again to retouch the expiring 
notes, and see if he had been under a delusion, or 
if he had struck the instrument at random. But 
no, no, no! Then how—by what miracle—could 
he account for the fact that his touch upon that 
chord had filled the air with dissonant vibrations—- 
horrible to the most untutored ear, but to his re- 
fined one absolutely insufferable? Chord indeed ! 
the very word was a mockery ; what he had struck 
was a clash of discords. 

Human nature itself had never puzzled Geronimo 
half as much ! 

After the first agony was over, he examined the 
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matter with all the calmness and care he could 
command—made Roger blow again—tried other 
chords in succession—but in all cases with the 
same result, in a greater or less degree. Once 
more, then, he got out the tuning-scale—once more 
ran over the guiding twenty notes: there was not 
a single flaw, not one ; not a varying vibration 
could be heard ; and all the others were in unison 
with those. And then again he struck a chord, 
and the chord was no chord at all. He next ex- 
amined the pipes: perhaps he had cracked all their 
mouths with his cone. But no, there was not a 
split in any one of them; he had been far too 
careful for that. And now time was getting on, 
and Roger was half starved. A knocking had 
already been heard at one of the doors, The de- 
corators must be let in, and he must go home to 
his breakfast and his father. Geronimo’s face, as 
he locked up the organ and put the keys in his 
ray looked ten years older than it had done 
fore he began his work. He gave Roger half-a 
crown, as a treat for the day, and hastened home. 
It is difficult to reckon on the conduct of any 
one under the trial of having made a great mistake. 
Some people fight meanly to get out of a little fault, 
as if self-conceit were the leading ea le of their 
lives, but humble themselves nobly under a great 
one; and this was the case with Geronimo. He 
went at once to his father, and told him all he had 
done, blaming himself more bitterly than his father 
would allow he deserved. But he did more than 
that ; he stepped into many houses that morning, 
both of farmers and shopkeepers, and told them 
they must forgive him for being the cause of what 
he feared would be a great disappointment. He 
had wanted io make the organ better, and he had, 
II, K 
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unfortunately, done something to it which had 
made it worse ; and as he could not find out what 
was amiss, it couldn’t be remedied. He would get 
the choir to made amends by singing.their ve 
best, and he would help them all he could himself. 
He begged that the blunder might not be allowed 
to spoil the pleasure of the day. 

Unaccountable human race; we ought indeed to 
be patient, one with the other! Geronimo had not 
received so many smiles in all the time he had been 
curate, as now, when he was carrying round the 
painful message of his own defeat. 

It was wonderful! Kind words were on every 
lip; nat a reproach was heard.—It had been so 
good of Mr. Geronimo to try.—They were so sure 
it couldn’t have been his fault, but something that 
had gone wrong of itself—Anyhow, they didn’t 
mind at all, and hoped he wouldn’t trouble him- 
self. They should hear him sing all the plainer 
for there being no music besides ; and, as for that 
piece the old Master had talked about so much, 
they hoped he’d be so good as to play it to them 
some other day.—They begged Ae wouldn’t mind 
—that was all ! 

Geronimo felt crowned with roses, for his frank- 
ness, if not for the error he had committed; and 
service, feast, and festival, were kept with un- 
clouded comfort, bringing a promise of further 
comfort in store—a better understanding of what 
was meant on all sides. 

And now for the explanation. Neither father 
nor son could unravel the mystery. The only 
guess even that they could make was, that the man 
at the music-shop might have given them a wro 
scale to work by. It was not a bad idea, and it 
served to keep them quiet till the organ-builder, 
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whom they had sent for at once, came over, He 
was an odd, sententious old man, with a good deal 
of dry humour. So when he got into the church, 
and touched the fatal organ, he first chuckled and 
then laughed outright. 

Were the bellows out of order? Were the pipes 
injured? Was the scale incorrect ? Was the tunin 
pene! Geronimo’s questions fell thick an 
ast. 

‘‘Nothing of the sort, young gentleman,” said 
the organ-builder to every suggestion. ‘‘ There’s 
only one thing’ the matter—but it’s everything— 
the tuning’s too perfect by half!” 

Both Geronimo and his father stared, to the 
organ-builder’s great delight. 

** You don’t seem to have heard of this before, 

entlemen,” observed he; ‘‘ but it’s a fact, never- 

eless. The scale’s all right; the system’s per- 
fect; but if you stick too close to it, it sets 
you wrong. The organ won’t bear it, that’s the 
fact.” 

‘* Not bear being put into perfect tune?” asked 
Geronimo, really astonished. ‘* How is that pos- 
sible ?” 

**It’s an imperfect instrument, sir,”’ answered 
the organ-builder; ‘‘and that being the case, you 
have to make the best you can of it, and not expect 
to get it perfect, for that’s not possible.” 

ere he took up the scale paper, and went on to 
explain that most of the fifths must be left somewhat 
flat, and the few others made somewhat sharp ; the 
octaves alone being tuned in perfect unison. And 
this was the only plan, he assured them, of gettin 
a generally harmonious whole—‘‘ not perfect, 
grant, even then,” added he, ‘‘ but pretty fair for 
this present life, gentlemen, you see.” 
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Geronimo listened in silence. A system of ex- 
pediency in the material world, and in music espe- 
cially, seemed to him monstrous. He sat silently 
by, too, while the organ-builder made his prepara- 
tions for repairing the mischief that had been done. 
His father slipt away as silent as himself, though 
possibly he made his own reflections before he went. 

But Geronimo sat silently on, till at last the 
organ-builder began to tune the fifths, leaving each 
one flat in succession ; and then he could contain 
himself no longer. He got up, but only to sit 
down again, and then rose once more, 

‘* This is most trying!” he exclaimed. ‘ As un- 
satisfactory to the mind as the ear! To have a 
perfect system to go by” (here he pointed to the 
scale of twenty notes), ‘‘and not be allowed to carry 
it perfectly out, though ear and heart rebel against 
the disorder! To have an evil under your ve 
hand to be remedied, and be obliged to suffer it still 
I call this dreadful !” 

The organ-builder stopped his work, to listen 
and reply — 

** It’s not very pleasant, I admit,” said he, ‘* but 
there’s one thing worse—to find you’ve worked so 
hard for the system, that you’ve missed the end it 
was made for.” 

‘¢ A perfect system ought to work out a perfect 
end,” murmured Geronimo. 

But the organ-builder shook his head. ‘** Not if 
the instrument isn’t perfect too,” persisted he ; 
‘‘ there’s sure to be a cross somewhere.” 

Drone went another pipe, another imperfect fifth 
was tuned, and the organ-builder made another 
pause. He was a very sententious man and liked 
to explain all round his subject. 

‘It’s the same all through life,” observed he ; 
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‘the best’ rules even,—short of Gospel rules, of 
course,—mustn’t be pressed too close; neither man 
nor organ can bearit. If we were all up in heaven 
it might be different.” 

In spite of himself Geronimo smiled, and the 
smile did him good. ‘‘ What a choice of evils |” 
said he. 

‘*Can’t be otherwise,” remarked his companion, 
**so long as things are all imperfect together—men 
and organs, and perhapseven rules too, sometimes.” 

Geronimo shook his head, but the organ-builder 
did not notice it, and went back to his tuning as 
cheerful as if no such thing as a sad necessity ex- 
sstedin the world. And Geronimo went on listen- 
ing to the unsatisfactory sounds, musing the while 
thereupon. 

. » « Irregularity—inconsistency—contradictions 
even,—were as rife then in the material world as in 
the spiritual :—must be borne with—allowed for— 
made the best of—in the one case as in the other, 
in order to compass the great object at last. The 
organ-builder’s business was not so much more 
satisfactory than a clergyman’s, afterall! ... 

** Now, sir, you may play Haydn’s Mass in five 
flats for as long as you please,” observed the old 
man, as he concluded the tuning ; striking down 
the full chord of the key in proof of the fact : ‘‘ The 
organ goes sweetly enough now.” 

And so it did—‘‘ sweetly enough,” if not as per- 
fectly as Geronimo could have desired ; and though 
the comparatively harmonious end had been gained 
at the sacrifice of some theoretical correctness ; but 
he had had his lesson, and must henceforth be con- 
tented with something short of his ideal. 


“That type of Perfect in his anon 


In Nature can he nowhere find. 
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Nowhere in the lower nature, at least ; and for 
the full development of the higher, he must wait in 
patience. But patience is the philosophy of expe- 
rience : and even Geronimo attained it at last. 
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**T cannot make this matter plain, 

But I would shoot, howe’er in vain, 

A random arrow from the brain.” 
TENNYSON. 


EH/WINETTE the Spider was young, 
BM) hungry, and industrious. ‘‘ Weave 
‘| yourself a web, my dear,” said her 
bs: mother, ‘fas you know how without 
teaching, and catch flies for yourself; only don’t 
weave near me in the corner here. I am old, and 
stay in the corners ; but you are young, and needn't. 
Besides, you would bein my way. Scramble along 
the rafters to a little distance off, and spin. But 
mind ! just see there’s nothing there—below you, I 
mean—before you begin. You won't catch any- 
thing to eat, if there isn’t empty space about you 
for the flies to fly in.” 

Twinette was dutiful, and obeyed. She scram- 
bled along the woodwork of the groined roof of 
the church—for it was there her mother lived—till 
she had gone what she thought might fairly be 
called a little distance off, and then she stopped to 
look round, which, considering she had eight eyes 
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to do it with, was not difficult. But she was not 
so sure of what there might be below. 

**¥ wonder whether mother would say there was 
nothing here—below me, J] mean—bnut empty space 
for flies to fly in?” said she. 

But she might have stood wondering there for 
ever. So she went back to her mother, and asked 
what she thought. 

‘¢ Oh dear, oh dear !”” said her mother, ‘‘ how can 
I think about what I don’t see? There usen’t to 
be anything there in my young days, I’m sure. 
But everybody must find out things for themselves, 
Let yourself down by the family rope, as you know 
how without teaching, and see for yourself if there’s 
anything there or not.” 

winette was a very intelligent young spider, 
uite worthy of the age she was born in; so she 
thanked her mother for her advice, and was just 
starting afresh, when another thought struck her. 

** How shall I knowif there’s anything there when 
I get there?” asked she. 

‘‘Dear me, if there’s anything there, how can 
you help secing it ?” cried the mother, rather teazed 
by her daughter’s inquiring spirit, ‘‘you with at 
least eight eyes in your head !” 

‘* Thank you. Now I quite understand,” said 
Twinette ; and scuttling back to the end of the 
rafter, she began to prepare the family rope. 

It was the most exquisite thing in the world— 
so fine, you could men | see it; so elastic, it 
could be blown about without breaking; such a 
perfect grey that it looked white against black things, 
and black against white; so manageable , that 
Twinette could both make it, and slide down by it 
at once ; and when she wished to get back, could 
slip up by it, and roll it up at the same time ! 
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It was a wonderful rope for anybody to make 
without teaching. But Twinette was not conceited. 
Rope-making came as natural to her as eating and 
fighting do to intelligent little boys, so she thought 
no more about it than we do of chewing our food. 

How she did it is another question, and one not 
easily answered, however intelligent we may be. 
Thus much may be hinted :—Out of four little 
spinning machines near the tail came four little 
shreads and the rope was a four-twist of these, But 
as each separate thread was itself a many-twist of 
a great many others, still finer, I do not pretend to 
tell the number of strands (as rope-threads are 
called) in Twinette’s family rope. Enough, that 
as she made it now, it has been made from gene- 
ration to generation, and there seems to be no 
immediate prospect of a change. 

The plan was for thé spinner to glue the ends to 
the rafter, and then start off. Then out came the 
threads from the spinning machines, and twist went 
the rope ; and the further the spinner travelled, the 
longer the rope became. 

And Twinette made ready accordingly, and turn- 
ing on her back, let herself fairly off. 

The glued ends held fast, the four strands twined 
closely together, and down went the family rope, 
with Twinette at the end, guiding it. Down into 
the middle of the chancel, where there were carved 
oaken screens on three sides, and carved oaken seats 
er with carved oaken figures at each end of 
eac 

Twinette was about halfway down to the stone- 
flagged floor, when she shut up the spinning ma- 
chines, and stopped to rest and look round. Then, 
balancing herself at the end of her rope, with her 
legs crumpled up round her, she made her remarks. 
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‘This is charming!” cried she. ‘One had 
need to travel and see the world. And all’s so 
nice in the middle here. Nice empty space for the 
flies to fly about in; and a very pleasant time they 
must have of it! Dear me, how hungry I feel— 
I must go back and weave at once.” 

But just as she was preparing to roll up the rope 
and be off, a ray of sunshine, streaming through 
one of the chancel windows, struck in a direct line 
rae her suspended body, quite startling her with 
the dazzle of its brightness. Everything seemed 
in a blaze all round her, and she turned round and 
round in terror. 

“¢ Oh dear, oh dear, oh dear !” cried she, for she 
didn’t know what to say, and still couldn’t help 
calling out. Then, makinga | see effort, she gave 
one hearty spring, and, blinded though she was, 
shot up to the groined roof, as fast as spider could 
go, rolling the rope into a ballas she went. After 
which she stopped to complain. 

But it is dull work complaining to oneself, so 
she soon ran back to her mother in the corner. 

‘* Back again so soon, my dear?” asked the old 
lady, not over-pleased at the fresh disturbance. 

** Back again at all is the wonder,” whimpered 
Twinette. ‘‘There’s something down there, after 
all, besides empty space.” 

‘“¢ Why, what did you see ?” asked her mother. 

‘* Nothing ; that was just it,” answered Twinette. 
**T could see nothing for dazzle and blaze; but I 
did see dazzle and blaze.” 

** Young people of the present day are very 
troublesome with their observations,” remarked the 
mother; ‘however, if one rule will not do, here 
is another. Did dazzle and blaze shove you out 
of your place, my dear?” 
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Twinette said, ‘Certainly not—she had come 
away of herself.” 

‘*Then how could they be anything?” asked 
her mother. ‘‘Two things could not be in one 

lace at the same time. Let Twinette try to get 
into her place, while she was there herself, and see 
if she could.” 

Twinette did not try, because she knew she 
couldn’t, but she sat very silent, wondering what 
dazzle and blaze could be, if they werenothing at all! 
a puzzle which might have lasted her forever. For- 
tunately her mother interrupted her, by advising her 
to go and get something to do. She really couldn’t 
afford to feed her out of Aer web any longer, she said. 

**If dazzle and blaze kill me, you'll be sorry, 
mother,” said Twinette, in a pet. 

‘* Nonsense, about dazzle and blaze,” cried the 
old Spider, now thoroughly roused. ‘‘I dare sa 
they’re only a little more light than usual. There's 
more or less light up here in the corners even, at 
times. You talk nonsense, my dear.” 

So Twinette scuttled off in silence ; for she dared 
not ask what light was. though she wanted to know. 

But she felt too cross to begin to spin. She pre- 
ferred a search after truth to her dinner, which 
showed she was no commonplace spider. So she 
resolved to go down below in another place and 
see if she could find a really empty space; and 
accordingly prepared the family rope. 

When she came down, it was about half a foot 
further east in the chancel, and a very prosperous 
journey she made. ‘‘Come! all’s safe so far,” 
said she, her good humour returning. ‘‘I do 
believe I’ve found nothing at last. How jolly it 
is!” As she spoke, she hung dangling at the end 
of her rope, back downwards, her legs tucked up 
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round her as before, in perfect enjoyment, when, 
suddenly, the south door of the church was thrown 
open, and a strong gust set in. It was a windy 
evening, and the draught that poured into the 
chancel blew the family rope, with Twinette at 
the end of it, backwards and forwards through the 
air, till she turned quite giddy. 

‘**Oh dear, oh dear !”’ cried she, puffing, ‘* What 
shall I do? How could they say there was nothi 
here—oh dear !—but empty space for fies—oh 
dear !—to fly in?” But at last, in despair, she 
made an effort of resistance, and, in the very teeth 
of the wind, succeeded in coiling up the family 
rope, and so got back to the rafter. 

It was a piece of rare good fortune for her that 
a lazy, half-alive fly happened to be creeping along 
it just at the moment. As she landed from her 
air-dive she pounced on the stroller, killed him, 
and sucked his juices before he knew where he was, 
as people say. Then, throwing down his carcass, 
she scrambled back to her mother, and told her 
what she thought, though not in plain words. 
For what she thought was that the old lady didn’t 
know what she was saying, when she talked about 
empty space with nothing in it. 

** Dazzle and blaze were nothing,” cried she at 
last, ‘‘ though they blinded me, because they and I 
were in one place together, which couldn't be if 
they'd been anything; and now this is nothing, 
though it blows me out of my place twenty times 
in a minute, because I can’t see it. What's the use 
of rules one can’t go by, mother? I don’t believe 
you know a quarter of what’s down below there.” 

The old spider’s head turned as giddy with 
Twinette’s arguments as Twinette’s had done 
while swinging in the wind. 
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*¢T don’t see what it can matter what’s there,” 
whimpered she, ‘‘if there’s room for flies to fly 
about in. I wish you’d go back and spin.” 

“* That’s another part of the question,” remarked 
Twinette, in answer to the first half of her mother’s 
sentence. In answer to the second she scuttled 
back to the rafter, intending to be obedient and 
spin. But she dawdled and thought, and thought 
and dawdled, till the day was nearly over. 

**T will take one more turn down below,” said 
she to herself at last, ‘‘and look round me again.” 

And so she did, but went further down than 
before; then stopped to rest as usual. Presently, 
as she hung dangling in the air by her line, she 
grew venturesome. ‘‘I will sift the matter to the 
bottom,” thought she. ‘‘I will see how far empty 
space goes.” So saying she re-opened her spinning- 
machines and started afresh. 

It was a wonderful rope, certainly, or it would 
not have gone on to sucha length without breaking. 
In a few seconds Twinette was on the cold stone 
pavement. But she didn’t like the feel of it at all, 
so took to running as fast as she could go, and 
luckily met with a step of woodwork on one side. 
Up this she hurried at once, and crept into a corner 
close by, where she stopped totake breath. ‘‘ One 
doesn’t know what to expect in such queer out- 
landish places,” observed she; ‘‘ when I’ve rested 
I'll go back, but I must wait till I can see a little 
better.” 

Seeing a little better was out of the question, 
however, for night was coming on, and when, 
weary of waiting, she stepped out of her hiding- 
place to look round, the whole church was in 
darkness. 

Now it is one thing to be snug in bed when it is 
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dark, and another to be a long way from home and 
have lost your way, and not know what may happen 
to you next minute. Twinette had often been in 
the dark corner with her mother, and tho 

nothing of it. Now she shook all over with fright, 
and wondered what dreadful thing darkness could 


Then she thought of her mother’s rules, and felt 
quite angry. 

‘*T can’t see anything and I don’t feel anything,” 
. murmured she, “‘and yet here’s something that 
frightens me out of my wits.” 

At last her very fright made her bold, She felt 
about for the family rope; it was there safe and 
sound, and she made a spring. Roll went the 
rope, and up went its owner; higher, higher, 
higher, through the dark night air ; seeing nothing, 
hearing nothing, feeling nothing but the desperate 
fear within. By the time she touched the rafter, 
she was half-exhausted; and as soon as she was 
safely landed upon it, she fell asleep. 

It must have been late next morning when she 
woke, for the sound of organ music was pealing 
through the church, and the air vibrations ah 
pleasantly over her frame; rising and falling li 
gusts of wind, swelling and sinking like waves of the 
ria gathering and dispersing like vapours of the 
sky. = 
She went down by the family rope to observe, 
but nothing was to be seen to account for her sen- 
sations. Fresh ones, however, stole round her, as 
she hung suspended, for it was a harvest-festival, 
and large white lilies were grouped with evergreens 
round the slender pillars of the screens, and filled 
the air with their powerful odour. Still, nothin 
disturbed her from her place. Sunshine stream 
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in through the windows—tshe even felt it warm on 
her body—but it interfered with nothing else ; and, 
meanwhile, in such sort as spiders hear, she heard 
music and prayer :—whether as music and prayer 
come to us, or as deaf men enjoy sound by touch, 
let those say who can! A door opened, and a 
breeze caught her rope ; but still she held fast. So 
- music and prayer and sunshine and breeze and 
scent were all there together; and Twinette was 
among them, and saw flies flying about overhead. 

This was enough; she went back to the rafter, 
chose a home, and began to spin. Before evening 
her web was completed, and her first prey caught 
and feasted on. Then she cleared the remains out 
of her chamber, and sat down in state to think ; 
for Twinette was now a philosopher. It came to 
her while she was spinning her web. As she 
crossed and twisted the threads, her ideas grew 
clearer and clearer, or she fancied so, which did 
almost as well. Each line she fastened brought 
its own reflection ; and this was the way they went 
on :— 

‘* Empty pete is an old wife’s tale””—she fixed 
that very tight. ‘‘Sight and touch are very im- 
perfect guides ’’—this crossed the other at an angle. 
** Two or three things can easily be in one place 
at the very same time ”—-this seemed very loose 
till she tightened it by a second. ‘‘ Sunshine and 
wind and scent and sound don’t drive each other 
out of their places’’—~that held firm. ‘‘ When one 
has sensations there is something to cause them, 
whether one sees it, or feels it, or finds it out, or 
not”—this was a wonderful thread, it went right 
round the web and was fastened down in several 
places. ‘‘ Light and darkness, and sunshine and 
wind, and sound and sensation, and fright and 

It. L 
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leasure, don’t keep away flies” —the little inter- 
ing threads looked quite pretty as she pene 
them. ‘‘ How many things I know of that I don’t 
know much about ”—the web got thicker every 
minute. ‘And perhaps there may be ever so many 
more beyond—ever so many more—ever so many 
more—beyond.” Thosc were her very last words, 
She kept repeating them till she finished her web ; 
and when she sat up in state, after supper, to 
think, she began to repeat them again; for she 
could think of nothing better or wiser to say. But 
this was no wonder, for all her thoughts put to- 
gether made nothing but a cobweb, after all! 

And when the Turk’s-head broom swept it, with 
others, from the rvof, Twinette was no longer in 
the little chamber below. She had died and be- 

ueathed her cobweb-wisdom to another genera- 
tion, But as it was only cobweb-wisdom, spiders 
remain spiders still, and still weave their webs in 
the roofs of churches without fathoming the mystery 
of unseen presences below. 
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BIRDS IN THE NEST. 


“ Safe in the hand of one disposing pow’r, 

Or in the natal, or the ‘anedal hour, 

All Nature is but art, unknown to thee; 

All chance, direction, which thou canst not see.” 
Pora'’s Assay on Alan, 


. RE Ny INCE upon a time there was in a wood 
Ae mexe anest which held eight of the dearest 
: -dittle eggs a hen-mother ever looked 
2 upon with joy. At least this particular 

ea ake thought so, and her mate rather agreed 
with her when they talked the matter over together, 
And his opinion Fad weight, for in his flights he 
sometimes saw other eggs, and would tell her about 
them on his return. But what could they be to 
her own? Nothing could be better than what was 
rfect, and her own were perfect in her cyes. 

t a fine shape they had ! How beautifully 
rounded ! H[fow soft their tint! How tasteful the 
arrangement of spots! All others must needs be 
too light or too dark, ar too something or other, to 
suit her particular taste. The sea-yull, who ate 
snails in the garden, boasted of his family egg as 
twenty times larger and twenty times more beauti- 
fal. “‘ But if it be more beautiful, what can that 
matter to us,” said the hen- mother, in conclusion, 
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‘‘ when ours are perfect in our eyes, and we are so 
very happy ?” 

** And shall be so much happier yet,” pursued 
her mate, who as a travelled bird, had had expe- 
rience, and knew what was in store; *‘ when the 
little ones awake toa life and enjoyment of their 
own, and can feed and sing, and know and love us 
both.” 

‘* Ah, to be sure, to be sure, that will be rapture, 
indeed,” cricd the hen-mother. ‘Thank you so 
much for telling me! How silly I was, thinking I 
was as happy as I could possibly be! Of course I 
shall be happier by and-bye ; and how zery pappy 
that will be, for I am happy enough now. I wis 
the day were come !” 

Yet she was very happy ; but most so when she 
forgot she was to be happier still. 

And by-and-bye the time came; and when the 
little ones were all hatched, and could peer about 
and see their father bringing food, and open their 
mouths and swallow it very fast, and cry for 
more,— 

‘‘Now then, at last the happiness is perfect,” 
said the hen-mothe: ; ‘‘ 1 have nothing further to 
wish for.” 

And she watched them being fed and satisfied, 
and never felt hungry herself, till they had had 
plenty and were at case. 

‘* Fight darlings in one nest ! what a sight to fill 
one’s heart ! There may be trouble enough, it’s true, 
and very little room to rest; but one’s own eight 
beautiful creatures round one, under one’s wing, all 
chirping and alive—this is perfection of happiness, 
indeed!” 

‘You cannot say so just yet,” sang the mafe; 
but he did not tell her this quite at first. He waited 
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for a soft evening in early summer before he piped 
about what was in store. 

** You cannot say so just yet. Our darlings are 
very sweet, but they are poor helpless things at pre- 
sent, Wait till they have grown more feathers, have 
learnt to take care of themselves, and fly and sing. 
They cannot be perfect, nor can your happiness be 

rfect, till then. Some of our neighbours are 

forehand with us. There were fine young birds 
among the boughs yesterday, twitting our youngsters 
in their songs with being behindhand altogether.” 

** They will not have to twit long, I suppose,” 
exclaimed the hen-mother rather angrily. ‘‘ Of 
course you will bring ours forward as fast as you 
can, Of course they must not be behind their 
neighbours. Of course they must learn to take 
care of themselves, and fly and sing like the rest. 
Dear, dear! how silly I was! But thank you so 
much for telling me. It's very well to be easily 
pleased, and the poor helpless things are very sweet, 
as yousay; but of course it will be a much grander 
thing when they have grown to be fine young birds 
like those others ; able to take care of themselves 
and to twit their neighbours who can’t. And of 
course I shall be as happy again. 1 wish the time 
were come,” 

And it did come; but there was a great deal of 
trouble to be taken first. The little ones had to be 
nursed and fed till their feathers had grown, and 
then they had to be trained, by slow degrees and 
with much care, to use their young wings in flight. 
Now the hen-mother had left her mate no rest till 
he began to teach ; for, first, she was jealous for her 
children’s credit; and secondly, she wanted to feel 
what it was to be as happy as it was possible to be. 
Happy enough she was, but for this wish. 
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But alas! for the trouble and fear that came over 
her when the teaching really began. The eight 
darlings must come out of their nest, from under 
her wing; she could help them no longer—they 
could scarcely help themselves. Yet they must 
spread the feeble pinion, and strain the unpractised 
muscle, and run a risk of failure and even life, to 
insure success. 

Oh, poor hen-mother, what a trying change was 
this, though brought about by her own especial 
desire! No wonder that, while the teaching was 
going on, she would sit and shake with fright, and 
wish all manner of foolish things: that they were 
back in the nest, of course; but far more than that 
—even that they were back in the old baby days 
again, in the egg-shells of their first existence, un- 
conscious of life and of them. ‘‘ They were all 
under my wing then, at any rate,” said she; ‘‘my 
own dear little ones with mc, and I with them; 
what more could I want?” 

And, oh dear, when the youngsters were safe in 
the nest once more at night, how she used to gather 
them under her wings with joy! 

“T am getting to like night better than day,” 
said she at last to her mate, ‘‘ for then my birds are 
in the nest again. You are training them very 
cleverly, I know, and I was the first to want them 
to be clever like other young birds, and they are 
getting cleverer day by day, I dare say, so I ought 
to be happier ; but the happiness is not as pleasant 
as it was. How can it be, when they are away so 
much, and the empty nest stares me in the face? 
The risks are so many too, till they can really fly 
well, and I tremble with fear. But all is right at 
night, when you all come back and sing. Yes, if 
it wasn’t for thinking of the morrow, the happi- 
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ness would be perfect indeed then: if it were always 
evening, I mean, and they and you were always 
ere. 


*¢ Tt is natural you should feel as you do,” replied 
the mate; ‘‘but you mistake the cause. If you are 
not quite happy yet, it is merely because things are 
not quite perfect, that is all. When the young ones 
can fly really well, for instance, there will no longer 
be any risk; and when they can sing better still, 
our music will be pleasanter than ever; and when 
they are able and independent, all our cares and 
anxieties will be at an end. Wait a little longer, 
and you will be happy indeed.” 

The hen-mother sighed. ‘*‘ I suppose you must 
be right,” said she; ‘‘I will wait. But if I could 
sing myself, I would sing a mother’s song about the 
birds in the nest. It may not have been perfection, 
but it was a very happy time.” 

So she waited and did her best to be pleased. 
But for longer and longer intervals the empty nest 
stared her in the face, and she thought many things 
she did not dare to say—even the old foolish wish 
that they were all in their egg-shells again. 

Stil, every evening, when they came back and 
perched in the boughs, if not in the nest, and the 
singing grew sweeter and sweeter, she cheered up 
and rejoiced once more. 

And now at last the nestlings were full-grown 
birds, and could fly and sing as well as their parents. 
Perfection had come ; they were independent 3 no- 
body’s young birds could twit them now, But 
now, of course,” said their father, ‘‘ they must go 
out and seck their fortunes, as we did, and choose 
mates, and settle in life for themselves, You see 
the justice of this?” 

hen-mother, to whom he was speaking, an- 
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swered ‘VYes;” but her heart was half broken. 
And when he added, “‘ This is the real i 
of ie aa to parents,” she made no answer at all. 

‘* It ought to be, perhaps,” thought she to her- 
self, ‘‘ but it isn’t so with me. I wonder why?” 
She sat on the edge of the empty nest and wondered 
still; but she couldn’t find out the secret there. 

Then the young ones piped to her from the woods; 
aud at last said she, ‘* Things are altered, I see; 
I will go to them!” and the very thought com- 
forted her as she flew away. And when she had 
found them, and watched them in the full enjoy- 
ment of their own young life—listened to them as 
they warbled merrily to each other.among the trees, 
or sported with friends here and there, she began 
to understand the whole matter. She was rejoicing 
in their joy rather than in her own. 

And time went on: and one day as she sat, so 
listening, on a branch in the centre of the wood, 
her mate by her side, said she, ‘‘It is all becoming 
shee clear, and I can sce that you were right on 
the whole. ‘This is nearer the perfection of happi- 
ness than anything else could be, but the quite per- 
fect is not to be had. Still, this is nearest and best; 
whether sweetest or not, I scarcely know. But 
thank you for telling me! I was selfish before: 
wanted my own darlings to myself, under my own 
wing, in my own particular nest—safe, as I called it 
—foolish that I was! Oh, narrow, narrow thought! 
As if one place was safer than another, when the 
sun looks down everywhere, streaming warmth and 
comfort upon all! I see things differently now. The 
wood is but a larger nest, and those that live in it 
but a larger family. 1 spread out my love a little 
wider,and lo,my happiness spreads out too! Though 
each in turn, for a time, must form his own little 
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circle of joy, the whole must form one larger circle 
together ; and who knows where it is to end 2?” 

She ceased, and then listened again, and truly 
the wood was ringing with melodies: her mate b 
her side ; her children now here, now there wit 
the dear ones they loved. The circle grew wider 
and wider as time went further on. 

But by-and-bye, when age had crept over both, 
the mate had tender thoughts himself of old times, 
and tenderer still for her. She had not been wrong 
altogether, he whispered softly and kindly. It was 
not selfishness only that had filled her heart. He 
would sing her the song she used to wish she could 
have sung herself. -a mother's song about the birds 
in the nest. 

And it went to the hearts of bath, 

t * * * * 


Other mothers in other nests, lift up your souls, 
as the circle widens from your feet. ‘One God 
and Father of all, who is above all, and through 
all, and in you all,” has all together now in the 
circle of His care; yea, even though a world, or 
the change we call death, may seem to divide them: 
and Hk will bring His own together at last inte 
one home—the “ Father’s House: "—one home, be 
the mansions never so many ! 
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** Behold, how great a matter a little fire kindleth.” 
JAMEs ili 5. 


TERE goes!” shouted the stone as he left 
f| the hand of the school-boy and cleft the 
Bi air. And ‘‘ There an end!” headded, 

Exvgere} as he splashed through the water to the 
bottom of the pond. 

But though he stuck fast in the mud himself when 
cee there, that was by no means the end of the 

ir, 

At the spot where he dropped in, some of the 
water was displaced by the shock, and driven back 
in a circular undulation or wave ; and this formed 
a beautiful ring-like pattern on the smooth surface 
of the pond. 

And the first wave pressed the water behind it 
into a second, and there came a second circle, a 
little bigger than the first ; and this caused another, 

this another, and so on, after the manner of 
waves ; till half the pond was moving and marked 
over with circles, which got wider and wider, but 
feebler and flatter, the further they spread. 

Now it was evening, and the sun was setting in 
ruby and golds each circle of water, as it 
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formed itself, caught the glow on its edge, and was 
tipped with colour and light ; and the school-boy 
stood on the bank looking at itall. The first circles 
See most, perhaps, use their edges were 
ighest and sharpest ; but the further ones rolled 
over like molten ore, till, as they stretched out 
feebler and flatter, the gleams seemed to die out 
gradually altogether, and the pond became pale 
and smooth, and the boy had seen all that was to 
be seen. 
Then he too shouted “‘ There an end!” and ran 


away. 

But though the boy could see no more, and had 
gone home, that was not the end of the matter 
cither. 

When the driven-back water formed the first 
circle on the pond, it did something else as well: 
it pressed against the air above it, and the air gave 
way. And the second circle did the same, and so 
the next, and so the next; till the air was full of 
pressure-circles, whether mortal eyes could distin- 
guish them or not. And the pressure went back- 
wards and backwards, up into ether, till, for any- 
thing I know to the contrary, it went right 
the world, 

If you are wiser, however, and can say where it 
aa you may shout ‘‘ There an end!” your- 
self; and there will be an end to my story as well. 
Otherwise, perhaps not. A child can throw a 
pebble into the water, but the wisest man cannot 
say where the waves it sets in motion shall be 
stilled. It is a light matter to fling off actions and 
words into the world, but a hard one to know 
where their influence shall cease to act, 
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Be ye sure that the Lord he is God : it is he that hath 
¢ us, and not we ourselves."—Psaum c. 3, 


Nees ECIDEDLY dead, gentlemen!” 
a : \ Such was Dr. Earwig’s verdict upon 
Bie) the body of a fine young moth which 





yee ee) had been found prostrate and motionless 
at the foot of an orchis plant in full flower. And 
Dr. Earwig was a professor, and knew what he 
was about—had, moreover, walked to and fre over 
the moth’s body—touched it with his feelers, 
nipped it with his pincers—and it had not twitched 
once. Besides, it was stiff and cold. The professor 
was shy by nature, but learning gives confidence, 
tg he spoke his mind boldly when he spoke it at 


“* Decidedly dead, gentlemen! has been dead, 
in fact, for hours.” 

** So far, so good!” remarked the sitti magi 
trate of the occasion—a splendidly band-marked 
snail, whose horns were extended to their utter- 
most as he watched Dr. Earwig from the shelter of 
a hart’s-tongue fern. He was there with a party 
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of bumble-bee barristers overhead, bent on dis 
covetizig what could have hap to reduce so 
fine 2 moth to such a condition in the of 
youth; and moreover, who was answ for it 
-~there being some little consolation under misfor- 
tune in finding fault even if you cannot punish. 

*¢ You have cleared the case up to this point very‘ 
satisfactorily, sir,” he continued. ‘‘ Now we must 
trouble you a little further, if you please. Be so 
good as to examine into the cause of the death, 
Can't be a natural one, you know, doctor, at de- ' 
ceased’s age and surrounded with food. So keep 
your eyes open and your feelers alive. I shall be 
out again by the time you've finished. I wish to 
think a little just now.” 

It is a golden maxim with snails that the less 
you see the more you think. So the ve magis- 
trate of the occasion drew in his horns, retired 
into his shell. 


It was one of those very hot days of the early year 
which occasionally take all nature by surprise. 
the southern side of the grassy slope which led up 
tothe ruined castle Ala besa the sea, the sun- 
shine lay in an unbroken sheet of light. The north- 
eastern bank was steeper and had more shadows. 
Gorse and bramble-bushes and ferns and primroses 
and orchis plants grew there, and it was there the 
ag std on the dead moth’s body was being held. 
umanly speaking, indeed, not a sound broke 
the stillness of the summer air, save the lazy plashing 
of the waves on the sand at the foot of the cliff, or 
the cawing or twittering of a passing bird. But 
this humanly speaking only. Human ears, what- 
” ever human beings may think of them, take in but 
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a few octaves of the great gamut of the universe. 
To all below and above these they are insensible, 
and hence often speak of silence when the silence 
exists only for themselves. 

Had a score of men, women, or children been 
wandering over the castle bank that dey, do you 
think any one of them would have heard Dr. Ear- 
wig’s remarks or the sitting magistrate’s reply? I 
fancy not. 

¢ * ¢ * 2 

Meanwhile Dr. Earwig betook himself to his 
work, and, to do him justice, performed it very con- 
scientiously. }¥e ran up and down and round and 
round the dead moth’s body a dozen times, to see 
what he could see—touched it in every corner, 
pinched it all over, but no injury could he find. He 
examined the wings very carefully, but there was 
no flaw in them, The feather scales were not 
rubbed off; the membrane was not tom; its 
nervures were unbroken. The legs, too, were as 
sound as legs could be. 

At last—‘' Halloo !" cried the professor with a 
shout. He was in front of the creature's head, and 
suddenly discovered that its proboscis, instead of 
being curled up neatly in the proper place, was 
ping half untwisted on the grass. He had drawn 
his feelers along it, but came against something 
which stopped the way. 

The shout was excusable, as surprise had startled 
him, but it brought the sitting magistrate’s think- 
ing nap to a sudden end. He appeared at the door 

his shell, and inquired if Dr. Earwig had dis- 
covered anything worth disturbing him for, so soon? 

Dr. Earwig thought he had. He had at any rate 
discovered an all-sufficient cause of death, whether 
deceased had died of it or not. He had found 
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a fi body~several foreign bodies, in fact, 
to the creature’s proboscis ; and s0 

a proboscis could scarcely enter—much less com- 
fortably dip into—the delicate flower-pouches for 
food. Sooner or later, therefore, its owner must— 
starve | 

‘Dreadful !” shuddered the sitting magistrate, 
with difficulty resisting the impulse to shut himself 
up and think. ‘‘ But our friend shall not die un- 
avenged! Professor, who is to blame?” 

The —- replied they had not reached that 
partof the subject yet. In order todo so they must 
ascertain what the foreign bodies attached to the 
proboscis were, and where they came from. 

‘* Try to use simple language for the benefit of our 
unlearned ears,” expostulated Sir Helix (that was 
the sitting magistrate’s family name). ‘‘ Whatdo 
you mean here by a foreipn body, for instance, doc- 
tor? I own to not knowing myself, and I doubt 
if my bumble-bee brothers are better informed on 
the point than I am.” 

The bumbles protested they were not. 

** And if by aééached you mean stuck fast,” con- 
tinued Sir Helix, ‘‘why notsayso?” The sitting 
magistrate was getting impaticnt. 

** Excuse me, gentlemen,” replied Dr. Earwig, 
with a wriggle of fun; ‘‘ we should get on very badly 
in the world without professional terms, I assure 
you! By a ‘foreign body’ I mean a /ump of some- 
thing or other which does not naturally belongto the 
person or place where it is found. But that takes 
a long time to say, you observe, and if it came to be 
repeated would both confuse and delay what one 
had to explain.” 

** There’s sense in that,” interposed the sitting 
magistrate, ‘‘and I give way accordingly. Brother 
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Bumbles, we will call what the professor has found 
on the moth’s proboscis foreign bodies, if you 

You're sure they’re not a déseuse by-the- 
way, rofessor ?” 

“Can’t be, Sir Helix, can’t be,” stammered Dr. 
Earwig, hastily (it was only when flurried he callect 
the sitting magistrate by his family name). ‘‘ Never 
met with such a case in all my experience.” 

**Call the widow!” said Sir Helix, authorita- 
tively, and a couple of bumbles immediately fetched 
her from the top of an orchis spike, whence she was 
watching proceedings. ‘‘ Be so good, madam, as to 
observe the foreign bodies on your deceased hus- 
band's proboscis. My friend Dr. Earwig will point 
them out to you.” Which Dr. Earwig did as soon 
as he could persuade the poor lady to flutter over 
the corpse and look. 

‘*Has Your husband been suffering from these 
long?” ‘That was the way the sitting magistrate 
put the inquiry. 

The widow was indignant. Did the sitting magis- 
trate or the bumbling barristers or Dr. Earwig mean 
to insinuate that her poor dear husband had grown 
those nasty things? ‘They were very much mistaken 
if they thoughtso! His proboscis was as clean and 

ished at twilight of the presi day, when they 

out together, as—well, as one of the sitting 
trate’s horns when fresh from its socket. Of 
that she was certain. But being cross-questioned 
by the bland professor, who had a remarkable knack 
insinuating himself into corners and confidence, 
she admitted that she had once or twice before seen 
one of those things-—— 

(‘‘Foreign bodtes /" interposed Sir Helix, with a 

chuck} 


e. 
*‘ Nasty things,” persisted the widow)———on 


s 
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her husband's proboscis ; but they bad always Ret 
rubbed off after a time. ‘‘ Besides,” added she, 
with a toss of her head, ‘‘other creatures can pick 
them up too. For instance, there wes one on the 
head of one of the bumbling barrtsters who came 
to fetch me just now.” 

This announcement caused general confusion. 
The sitting magistrate himself was for once ex- 
cited and gave orders to ‘‘catch the bumble with 
the foreign body on his head,” in rather an impe- 
tuous tone. The rush and buzzing were immense. 
Every one protested with all his might that there 
was no foreign body on 4zs head, a few almost 
ready to assert they had no heads for foreign bodies 
to be on ; and all whirled about, looking at each 
other's faces in angry disturbance. At last a party 
of them laid hold of a stranger fresh from an orchis 
flower, on whom, as he flew past, they aoticed some- 
thing, and when they had secured him, the some- 
thing proved to be #7. They led him at once to where 
the sitting magistrate sat, and placed him on the 
ground, where he lay buzzing dismally, while they 
compared ts foreign body with the foreign bodies 
on the moth’s proboscis, and discovered they were 
exactly alike. 

“Do you feel nothing, my poor ffiend ?” asked 
Sir Helix, almost tenderly, fur he had a heart as 
well as a shell. 

** Nothing,” hummed the bumble, in the most 
subdued of voices. 

** Have you #o notion where you picked up this 
most extraordinary thing?” (Sir Helix was eyeing 
it from the tips of both horns as he spoke.) “* Try 
tothink, brother,” he added, persuasively, ‘* where 
you have been this morning. Into some dirty 
shed among cobwebs and old baskets? Into some 
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stick heap or thatched roof? Eh? The thing looks 
like a twig of wodd with a bud at the end of it, only 
I never saw one so small.” 

No, he had done nothing but fly about sipping 
his breakfast in the usual places ; except, indeed, 
that stupid visit he had paid the orchis flower. 
Why he went there he scarcely knew, they were 
such useless things. 

‘* Professor!” interrupted Sir Helix, with a shout 
as if he had made a sudden discovery-——‘‘ are there 
foreign bodies in orchis flowers? Keflect upon it, 
they had both been inthem !” After saying which, 
and without waiting fur an answer, he drew up his 
hortts and retired into his shell once more. 

* s * * * 

Now no one present knew anything of the inside 
of orchis flowers (one does not notice everything 
one sees, you know), but as they were aware Sir 
Helix would expect an answer when he came out 
of his thinking nap, they felt they must exert them- 
selves. The difficulty was that after what had 
happened every one was shy of going into an orchis 
flower at all. No one wanted a foreign body on 
his own head ! 

‘*Suppose we begin,” suggested the professor, 
“*by examining what the foreign body really is. 
If we find that out, we can perhaps decide where 
it comes from, without dangerous personal experi- 
ments,” 

The proposal was received with acclamation, 
and the afflicted bumble pressed forward eagerly, 
anxious to have his foreign body removed for the 
experiment. But this was more easily talked of 
than done. Even Dr. Earwig’s sunpical skill in 
twitching, pinching, and pulling failed. The 
foreign body resisted his efforts. ‘‘Attached does 
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mean siwck fast in this case I think, professor,” 
chuckled a bumble who was trying to hel 

“‘ And much attached too,” giggled the pro- 
fessor in reply. Just then, however, he gained his 
point. By dint of ear 35 he succeeded in raising 
the thing from the bumble’s head ;—at the expense 
of a few hairs to the bumble, it must be owned, to 
say nothing of the nervous shock consequent upon 
all operations. The poor fellow bounced prum- 
bling into the air, while the professor and half a 
dozen bumbles rolled the foreign body about to 
discover what it was, if possible. 

It was about the length of one joint of a bee's 
leg, and was in appearance like a miniature ogre’s 
club or policeman’s life-preserver, only the knob 
part was as long as the stalk. And the stalk 
seemed to come out of a tiny ball which was 
covered with something as sticky as glue. Hence 
whatever it touched it fastened itself to, and very 

fast indeed, What could it be? 

‘**If one only lived in a shell now,” remarked 
another bumble with a humorous hum, “ this 
would be just the moment for retiring inside 

( © nem 

‘*Atchew!” A sneeze from the professor 
drowned the last word. 

“‘It must be that horrible flower-dust in those 
horrible packets—atchew | ” sneezed the professor. 

‘It certainly ¢s the horrible flower-dust in those 
horrible packets—atchew | sneezed the assistant 
bumble in echo. 

** What packets? What floweredust?” asked 
the solemn voice of Sir Helix, whom the sneezing 
had disturbed once more. 

**The knob of the foreign body, Sir Helix,” 
explained Dr. Earwig. ‘‘ It turns out to be a mats 
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of flower-dust packets. I was poking at them too 
close and snuffed up some of the nasty flower- 
dust, you know—pah !” 

“* Bat I don't know—how should I?” responded 
the sitting magistrate. 

** Ah! that is because you do not visit the 
flowers as you do the leaves,” observed the assistant 
bumble. ‘“‘If you went among them as we do, 

ou would soon see plenty of flower-dust—generally 
oose on the top of stalks where you can shake it 
off as you go by—not done upin stupid little packets 
like ty ur cousins the hive-becs, who find 
out pretty nearly everything, have a tradition that 
no flower-seeds can grow without it, and I believe 
them, Certainly it commonly falls on some sticky 
surface or stalk just over whcre the seeds lie. 
Why, there's flower-dust enough in a single white 
lily to colour you bright yellow from horns to 
shell, Sir Helix! If you'll come up into one with 
me some day I will show you.” 

‘**T had rather take the fact on trust from my 
leatned brother,” rejoined the sitting magistrate. 
** Meantime, while I am thinking the matter over, 
surely you gentlemen who are so constantly in- 
side the flowers will not have much difficulty in 
finding out which of them grows these (as you say) 
unusual flower-dust bundles. Adieu! Buzz into 
my shell when you can answer my question.” 

He was gone, and the assistant bumble, a little 
disconcerted at the result of his interference, began 
to call for the professor to tell them what to do 
next. But the professor was gone too! 


# % * * $ 

People talk of the courage of the lion, but me- 
thinks it is easy to be courageous when you know 
you can eat your enemy up. Commend me to the 
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courage of a shy being who dares an experiment 
in the fi face of an indefaite risk f i 

The professor had wearied of so much pie | 
and the bandying backwards and forwards of 
witticisms. ‘It’s the bumble’s vocation,” th t 
he to himself, “‘ and I suppose they must practise 
for it, but it brings one no nearer the mark, and 
that’s where I want to be. I go in for discovery 
and honour. Perhaps that’s a professor's voca- 
tion.” 

Perhaps it is. Certainly it was a great moment 
for Dr. Earwig, when, in pursuance of his deter- 
mination to ‘‘do and dare,” he ran up the spike 
of an orchis plant and wriggled himself on to the 
tonguc-like lip of one of the flowers, in order to 
peep inside. The tiny chamber was dark enough 
at first, but by degrees he could discern objects, 
and perceived in front of him, but quite above his 
head, a roundish protuberance or shelf overhang? 
the entrance to the throat-like flower-pouch (cali 
nectary), in which insects find their food. And 
upon this shelf (how the professor’s heart glowed 
at the sight !) stood two shapes side by side, evi- 
dently foreign bodies, but D ertnered concealed by 
membranous covers. And they were evident! 
not ‘foreign bodics” here, but formed part and 
parcel of the flower. The sccret—where foreign 
bodies came from—was out then, but how had 
the bumble and the moth got at them—that was 
the difficulty. Had the things given themselves 
or dcen taken away? The professor was guilty of 
wishing the flower would turn into an insect and 
tell him the truth about it. For you must know 
the flawers speak in too low a whisper for even 
insects to hear them, so the two worlds do not 
comraunicate. Dr. Earwig could only wish and 
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wonder, therefore, for he was not daring enough to 
climb up and touch the shapes himself, when 
suddenly he became aware of a flutter of wings, 
and had only just time to squeeze on one side 
when a gay young butterfly lighted on the flower- 
lip where he had been but a second before; un- 
coiled and dipped her delicate proboscis into the 
nectary—paused awhile, then drew it up and flew 
away. Dr. Earwig scuttled back to his post at 
once and took ganged —but all was as 
before. The shapes stood still in the same place. 
They had neither given themselves nor been 
taken away—there was no fresh light on the sub- 
ject. What was to be done? The professor be- 
to face the idea that he must examine them 

imself. Suppose he laid hold of one with his 
pincers, for instance ?—In that case it could not, 
at any rate, fasten itselfon his head !—Just then, 
however, there was another fanning of the air, 
announcing another visitor. Another butterfly was 
in search of food, another proboscis plunged into 
the nectary. 

Was the creature larger or more active than the 
last? Had its proboscis more strength, or did it 
uncoil with more heedless violence? Who shall 
say? Certain it is that in the process it struck 
upwards against the round protuberance; there 
was a jar and crack in the delicate machinery, and 
out came a foreign body with its sticky ball. 

The professor had seen part of the process and 
surmised the rest. He would make sure, however. 
When the butterfly was about to fly off, therefore, 
she found Dr. Earwig in the way, who, under 
pretence of apologizing for his accidental presence 
there, took the opportunity of eyeing her probos- 
cis very carefully, And there assuredly was the 
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ere boty weal ie ee seen before 
ly not tn the same position. ‘Those on the 
bee and the moth had lain iw a very nearly hori- 
zontal line—this stood as nearly upright. Stop 
though ! it was upright when he first looked at it, 
but now moment by moment it was loweri 
itself ‘It’s falling off! Attached does not mean 
stuck fast in this case,” thought the professor to 
himself! But no! it only went on lowering till it 
lay in an almost horizontal line like the others. 
Then it stopped. 

*« Allow me, madam,” cried Dr. Earwig, in sheer 
desperation. ‘‘A little something has fallen on 
your proboscis, I think,” and he whisked a feeler 
against the foreign body as he spoke. He might 
as well have whisked it against a rock, 

“* You see double this morning I fear, doctor,” 
smiled the butterfly. ‘‘My proboscis has only 
dipped into a few nectarics of these charmi 
orchids. Nothing can have dropped on it from 
them. A bright day to you and clear eyes!” 

‘*She does not know she has taken it then,” 
mused the professor, ‘‘so she is not to blame, 

retty creature! The flowers have much to answer 
or in loading her if they know what they are about. 
Ah, well! I must look into the matter a little far- 
ther.” Saying which he went on to visit several 
other flowers of the apices but observed nothing 
new in them, until at last he came to one where 
was a different state of'things indeed ! The shelf on 
which the foreign bodies usually stood was there, 
but no foreign bodies were upon it. Dr. Earwig 
bold in consequence. He would take 2 
** good look round” he thought, and did so, peep- 
ing into the dark entrance of the nectary, ag 
he did not venture down, being uncertain what 
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might find atthe bottom. But in gazing acroas the 

he perceived that the back wall—that below 

berance—had a sticky surface like those 
ou which flower-dust is commonly shed ; and what 
was that im one comer—a patch of flower-dust ? 
was it possible ? how could it have got there? It 
boc ny casas the flower should have dusted 
itse es ¢ 8 6 

At this moment there was another flutter of 
wings, and, slipping into the nectary backwards 
(his only chance), the professor saw the entrance of 
his old friend the butterfly, with the foreign body 
on her proboscis, This she at once uncoiled, and 
in doing so the knob of the foreign body hit the 
sticky surface of the wall, several flower-dust 
packets came off, and the wall received several fresh 
patches in consequences. 

* Doyouknow——” shouted Dr. Earwig, greatly 
excited. But the butterfly had at the same in- 
stant become aware of a really ‘‘ foreign body” in 
the nectary—Dr. Earwig himself, namcly; and 
without stopping to answer questions she drew up 
her proboscis and was gone. 


An hour afterwards the whole bumble compan 
were buzzing outside the sitting magistrate’s shell. 

** Well?” he asked from within. 

“*T have come back,” answered the professor, 
who stood by awaiting the ee-awakening of his 


“‘t hear by your voice that you bring news, 
doctor. Say on. I can listen as I am,” said Sir 
Helix, coming to the door. And the following 
dialogue passed between them. 

Dr. Earwig. ‘There are foreign bodies in 
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orchis flowers, Sir Helix. They are part of the 
flower. They hold the flower-dust.” 

Ste Helix, ‘* What business have the insects to 
take them away then? People must expect to 
come to grief who metidle with what doeg not be- 
long to them.” 

. Larwig. “But they don’t take them; at 
least they don’t know that they do.” 

Sir Helix. ‘*You refine, doctor, you refine. 
They must either take them or let them alone.” 

Dr. Earwig, ‘‘No, it is drawing too straight 
lines to say so. They visit orchis flowers for food, 
and sometimes as they dive into a nectary a foreign 
body drops on their proboscis or head. You 
can't call that ther daking if, can you?” 

Sir Helix, ‘1s it the flower’s doing then?” 

Dr. Earwig. ‘* They cannot be said to do it 
either. The fact is, #¢ Aappens. The entrance to 
the nectary is very narrow in one place. It is 
partially blocked up by an overhanging protube- 
rance on which the foreign bodies s A pro- 
boscis is very apt to hit it in dropping into the 
nectary. And when it is hit, some delicate ma- 
chinery is disturbed and cracked, and lets the 
sticky balls of one if not both foreign bodies touch 
whatever is below ; the proboscis in the case of a 
moth ; the head in the case of a bee. If I were to 
touch it with my pincers the foreign bodies would 
adhere to them.” 

Str Helix. ‘‘ How badly the flower must be con- 
structed, doctor; we shall find the fault there, 
I believe.” 

Dr, Earwig. ‘Excuse my repeating ‘No’ s0 
often. But I must say it here. The flower is a 
masterpiece of oy cea contrivance.” 

Sir Helix, ‘‘is dropping the flower-dust recep- 
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tacle which it wants for itself upon the heads of in- 
sects who don’t want it and can make no use of it 
a proof thereof, eh, doctor?” 

Dr, Earwig. ‘Well really, yes. The insects 
don’t want it for themselves certainly, but they 
can and do use it for others. The flower-dust re- 

es are so far off the sticky surface which re- 
quires dusting, that the flower cannot dust itself as 
other flowers do. Hence the seed would come to 
nothing and the race die out but for—what do you 
think ?”” 

Sir Helix. ‘*T am not fairly in my shell and do 
not choose to think,” 

Dr. Earwig, ‘‘ Well then—but for these extra- 
ordinary accidents of insects carrying away the 
flower-dust. Away they go afterwards into other 
flowers—the foreign body 405 foremost, you un- 
derstand, so that it strikes the sticky surface 
which happens to lie just in its way at the entrance 
of the nectary. Whereupon off come one or two 
flower-dust packets and the deed is done! The 
sticky surface is scattered over with dust, the seeds 
vivify, the race goes on !” 

Sty Helix. ** And the insect gets no credit for 
what it has done?” 

Dr. Earwig. ‘*1t has earned none. It was 
helping itself to food in both cases—nothing more.” 

t# Hdix. ‘‘The flower then ?” 

Dr, Earwig, ‘‘ Yas done nothing intentionally. 
Cannot help the blow of the probuscis—cannot 
know what the insect will do with the flower-dust 
when it goes away. The races do not communi- 
cate. 93 

Sir Helix. ‘You call all these cases ‘extra- 
ordi accidents ?’” 

Dr. Earwig, ‘Careless language, Sir Helix. 

ii, N 
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I only profess to have collected the facts. It is for 
our learned friends to draw conclusions.” 
Here ended the evidence. It now remained for 
the bumbling barristers to give their opinions, and 
the sitting magistrate te pronounce judgment. 


By this time the day was wearing fast to sunset, 
and a rich flow was Stealing into the air and tinting 
the old walls of the ruined castle on the cliff. Out 
at sea the sails were beginning to be 


** darken'd in the west 
And rosed in the east ;” 


and even in the discussions which followed the 
consideration of the evidence, the gentler hour 
brought a gentler tone into the buzz of the argu- 
ment. 

Still the Bumbles had their opinions, and bum- 
bled freely what they thought. Bumble major, for 
instance, was an ‘‘ aceidentalist,” and smiled with 
benign contempt at the fuss everybody was making 
about a few common-place facts. As to attempting 
to explain everything that existed or happened, he 
wished any one patience and a long life who at- 
tempted it. Hie found so many things puzzling 
and contradictory, that he had come to the conclu- 
sion that everythi a a by accident, and 
might have happened five hundred other ways if it 
had so happened it had. Consequently, it was a 
mere waste of time to theorize about facts, as ifany 
sort of body or being had either the credit or the 
blame of causing them. Chance had caused them 
—it caused everything. With this simple solution 
in his mind it had amused him much—in spite of 
the sad occasion which had brought them together— 


Sed 
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(herethe widow sighed audibly)—to observe theten- 
dency everybody seemed to have to discover some- 

what was discoverable—some catser 
of causes, or rather,of accidents. Why, the notion 
was laughable—was a contradiction in itself. 

Bumble minor, on the other hand, was a ‘‘ mafu- 
valistic.” He insisted that nature, modified by cir- 

did everything, and accounted for 
everything. He called it race-experience. By 
race-experience, flowers, liable to be injured by 
rain, closed against rain ; and insects sought food 
in flowers. By race-experience the sitting magis- 
trate shrank into his shell from danger, or when he 

ed repose of body or mind. By race-expe- 
rience, also, no doubt, everything had happened 
which Dr. Earwig had observed. He did not see 
how, exactly (Bumble minor was candour itself) ; 
but that was no matter, he was sure of the theory. 
By race-experience everything which had existence 
did the best it could for itself. Race-experience 
was therefore that causer of causes whose very ex- 
istence the accidentalists denied. There was only 
one thing it could not account for, and that was the 
strangely illogical opinion held by his learned 
brother, Bumble major. 

Such was the substance of some very long 
speeches which were made on the occasivn, but 
which it is unnecessary to give indetail, Bumble 
major wound up by proposing a verdict of ‘ Acci- 
dental death” on the poor moth. Bumble minor 

**Died from natural causes,” as the 
more correct way of putting it; and the learned 
brothers were beginning to argue the point rather 

srigen ger when sitting magistrate came 
out his shell, looked every one into 
silence, and began— 
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“*It is a maxim with us snails, —— as 
you know, that the less you see, the more you 
think ; but I have found to-day that the converse 
of the statement is equally true—that the more 
you think, the less yousee ; that is, the more you 
think, the more you find out how little you are 
able to see. When we met this morning to con- 
sider our poor friend’s case, I believed that all we 
needed for ascertaining, not only the cause of his 
death, but who was answerable for it, was an ac- 
curate knowledge of facts; but here we are this 
evening with all the facts before us, so little wiser 
than when we Leper a two of my learned 
brothers are ready to fight for two quite ite 
opinions, and | Y yeol hold a third. The truth 
is, facts do not always explain themselves, but 
sometimes let in just light enough to show us we 
are in darkness. . . Yes! I hear your disstn- 
tient Pica at s, ry soley oo 
placed before you—j or ves. We know 
pow that the moth died from an overcharge of 
foreign bodies on its proboscis ; that foreign bodies 
fall on insects who seek food in orchis flowers, 
whenever they hit a particular place in a parti- 
cular way, which very often happens ; that, re 
ing thence to other orchis flowers, the forei y 
hits them in another place, thereby scattering dust 
upon them, which fertilizes the seeds below; that 
bat for this process the orchis race must have died 
out with its first flowers, since orchis flowers cat- 
not dust themselves. And that yet, nevertheless, 
neither insect nor flower is conscious of doing any- 
thing in the matter; that as far as they are con- 
cerned the whole process each time it Happens is 
an accident. Such are the facts of the case, and, 
indeed, of more than this particular case, for they 
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cape the much larger inquiry, Who is answer- 
this ingenious scheme for p 

the orchis race from perishing, to which this one 
particular moth has fallen a victim? Who is 
answerable, gentlemen? who is answerable? Our 
friend Bumble major says, ‘No one,’ because 
everything that happens, happens by accident. 
But if a process ag ead repeated, and per- 
petually working out the same means by the same 
end, is to be called an accident, how are we ever 
to distinguish accidents from things done on pur- 
pose—-planned and arranged beforehand, as I ven- 
ture to pronounce this exquisite scheme to be ?” 

At this point of his speech Sir Helix paused, 
and great disturbance arose. Kumble major ex- 

his contempt for the magistrate’s conviction 
n no measured tones, and parties in favour of the 
different views began to collect in groups. 

Meanwhile Dr. Earwig was whispering further 
information to Sir Helix, who, when he had heard 
it out, lifted himself up and silenced the din by 
telling the Bumbles he ha: not yet finished his 

, and they must on no account begin to 
fight till he had. He then continued— 

** But Bumble major’s is not the only explana- 
tion of these difficult facts before us. Bumble 
minor has another and a far more ingenious one, 
He holds that everything in the world has a ten- 
dency, whether conscious or not, to work out its 
own good. He calls it race-experience, and thinks 
it accounts for all that either insect or flowers can 
do; and of the existence and im ce of such a 
power there can be no doubt. But Bumble minor 
s honest ; he does not pretend to tell us how the 
race-experience of a flower can make it acquainted 
with the habits of an insect ; only being confident 
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of his » he is gure it will explain everything 
pode aig Gentlemen, let us face this matter, 
then, for ourselves. How can a moth’s race- 
experience ever make it advantageous to him to 
catry about foreign bodies on his proboscis? 
He may be unconscious of the presence of one 
or two perhaps, but the presence of many in- 
sures his death, as we have seen to-day, and the 
presence of several must be at any rate incon- 
venient. An advantage to the moth they can 
never be, except, that, by assisting to perpetuate 
the race of orchids, he is assisting to perpetuate 
the supply of food for himself and future genera- 
tions. ut such a calculation as this implies 
foresight, not race-experience ; and I doubt if 
Bumble minor himself attributes foresight to the 
moths of his acquaintance. 

‘* Then as to the flower : it is not an agent at all. 
Whether it lets down the foreign body on the in- 
sect or not, depends upon whether the insect hits 
it sufficiently or not. Jt has no choice in the 
matter. But supposing it had, and could let the 
foreign body down at will, what amount of race- 
experience can teach it that it is for its advan 
to do so? =To know this the flower also must 
gifted with foresight, and a race-experience besides 
its own, for it must anticipate what the insect is 
likely todo. And will even Bumble minor assert 
this of any flower? 

“‘ This is not all, however. There is one 
of the process which our friend the professor has 
just communicated to me which introduces a quite 
new feature into the case. The foreign body as 
dropped by the flower, and as received by the 
insect, would be of no use whatever—could 
actually never hit the sticky surface where it is 
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wanted, but would knock against other places 
— oe aa. "— ei wasted if scat- 
tered, and do no . To effect its purpose in 
the world, it must change its porilioh and from 
being nearly upright it must lower itself to a 
icular slope, in which posture, and which only, 
it will on entering another flower strike the ap- 
pointed spot. This extraordinary movement on 
the part of the foreign body the acute professor 
witnessed with his own eyes, ascertaining, also, 
that when once the requisite position was gained, 
the foreign body resisted all further efforts at dis- 
lacement. What think you of this, gentlemen? 
ho is answerable ? again I ask. The insect, the 
flower, or—shall we say—the foreign body itself? 
For—who knows, my friends ?>—perhaps among my 
bumbling brothers some Bumble minimus may be 
found who will tell us foreign budies also are gifted 
with race-experience, foresight, and a knowledge 
of the race-experience of other races besides their 
own ! 

** Jesting apart, it is for you to judge whether 
accident, as Bumble major would say, or ¢he sepa- 
rate race-experience of either flower or insect, as 
Bumble minor holds, or of the foreign body itself, 
is accountable for the marvellous facts we have 
been considering; or whether, as / venture to 
assert’ (here Sir Helix lifted his head off the 
ground as if he would fain creep upwards by the 
air), ‘‘ the whole interesting, most complex process 
does not force us upon faith in the contriving 
intelligence of some agent beyond either insect or 
flower in power, and acquainted equally with the 
race-experience of both.’ 

A tumult of mingled dissent and assent here 
interrupted the sitting magistrate’s speech ; and it 
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was a ingetine de — rag and amidst 
much lingering disturbance, he got a hearing again. 

** Gentlemen, I have heard Fat too plaly the 
ridicule cast upon me for asserting my belief in a 

I cannot see, and of which I know little, 
ut that (judging by what it accomplishes) it 
musT have existence. So irresistible, however, 
appears to me the évidence for this, that I will tell 
you another of my convictions. It is only a false 
pe which prevents your acknowledging it as 

do. You refuse to be baffled. You roam 
the air and think you must compass all things. 
I retire into my shell and discover that we do 
but see in part and do well to admit it. The 
creed may be humiliating, but what do your 
leaders offer instead? Explanations far more 
incredible, hecause contradictory to reason and 
unworthy of faith :—just consider them—either a 
constantly recurring series of accidents constantly 
working to one end, or races of beings which never 
communicafe, immemorially endowed with fore- 
sight into each other’s race-experience! No! I 
have ner been hard of faith, but on such irra- 
tional dogmas as these I must remain a sceptic for 
ever. 

‘*T pronounce the verdict, then, on our lamented 
friend, ‘Died from an accidental overcharge of 
foreign bodies.’ I grant thus much to my learned 
friend Bumble major, and if you like to add, 
‘acquired in a natural search after food,’ Bumble 
major is welcome to the admission. In the larger 
matter opened by this inquiry, you must each 
judge for himself. I have done so. Henceforth 
[ live and die and ¢Asné in the faith of the Great 
Unknown Intelligence who planned what I call, 
as Dr. Earwig did the flower, @ masterpiece of 
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ingenious contrivance, the scheme for the fertili- 
zation of orchids.” 
+ * # ® 


? 

O years that come and go, you have left the 
mined castle and the cliffs still standing. Sun- 
shine lights up the same bank—the same races of 
orchids flourish. Let the strollers on the grassy 
slope move softly, or perchance sit down and sleep. 
Then in a vision they may chance to hear the 
Bumbles still arguing the old questions, and ob- 
serve the snail under the hart’s-tongue fern still 
confident in his faith, the professor sure of his 
facts by the side. Let no one disturb either, for I 
say to all who would do so, You have nothing 
ba darkness to offer them in exchange for their 
ight. 
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“‘ Jt is easier and safer, and more pleasant, to tive in ohe- 
dience, than to be at our own disposing.”— Jeneaty [AvLox. 


Pa MLIERE was nobody in the room; for, 
mieed though it was the night of the yearly 
een) ball, the company had just gone down 

ae) tosupper, The walls were beautifully 

decorated from top to bottom. — Bright pink 
calico, in alternate plain and plaited stripes, 
formed a soft covering over the dark flock paper ; 
and bunches of artificial flowers held up festoons 
of the same material here and there, White 
emuslin curtains hung gracefully round the mirrored 
shutters, and made the long side wall look like 
one sheet of glass, interrupted only by drooping 
drapery-folds. Not a corner was left uncovered. 

The very floor was carpeted with holland. Nothing 

could be mére satisfactory, from the glass chan- 

delier, whose tinted wax-lights threw a mellow 
illamination over the whole, down to the polished 
fire-irons, which caught the reflection and sent it 
out again in a thousand fantastic gleams, 

And the fire in the shining grate grew hotter 
and hotter, for the servants had piled up coals 
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upon wood, and wood upon coals, and left them to 
burn as they pleased. The air, too, clear 
and frosty (for it was winter-time), the draught 
which swept through the lange empty space from 
the o ad window at the farther end was just of 
the kind to produce a blaze. ‘Flare up!” it 
seemed to be saying to the fire. And the fire 
flared accordingly, till the flames ran right round 
the wooden logs, so that they crackled and spit, 
and sent out sparks, which went up with the 
general roar of the burning into the dark, black 
chimney. 

You have heard the fire roar often enough, I 
dare say, dear reader ; but have you ever wondered 
why it roared? That is by no means so certain. 
Would you like to know why it roars, however, 
now? I suspect you would; so stoop down, and 
I hy whisper you a secret. There are ghosts 
tn et 

Nay, do not be frightened~only, as there are 
ghosts in the fire, and very powerful ones too, you 
need not be surprised that it cannot be trifled 
with, nor that it is always struggling to have its 
own way, and makes a good deal of noise in the 
world. Moreover, our particular fire was less 
manageable than usual on that particular night : 
because it had grown so huge, the ghosts were 
quite uproarious,—and then the draught from the 
window was so irritating ! 

For, to whisper another secret— there are ghosts 
in the air, too, and the rascals enjoy nothing more 
than to lash up a small fire till it becomes a bi 
one, and has consumed all before it; after whic 
ss go off together. 

ow, across the front of the splendid grate hung 
a brass crinoline guard. That was to prevent the 
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fire-ghosts from laying hold of the young ladies’ 
dresses as they whirled by in the waltz, and might 
otherwise have whisked their gossamer skirts 
against the bars. One touch was enough; no 
need to wait for a second. Those fire-ghosts are 
keen as Indians after their prey ; when once they 
lay hold, they won't let go; and woe betide the 
young ladies then ! 

So the brass guard was hung across the grate, 
and did all it could to keep the fire within bounds. 
That was its business also. It had not only to 
keep the young ladies’ dresses off the bars, but to 
prevent even the least scrap of burning coal or 
wood frem bursting out and getting into the room 
--a dignified employment enough for the guard, 
but a mortifying restraint to a rollicking fire. 

** Why don’t you get rid of the fellow?” puffed 
the Draught.‘ Here is an opportunity of a thou- 
sand fora frolic, and you are letting it slip hour 
after hour. I should scorn to be controlled with- 
out an effort !” 

‘‘ Blow him aside yourself, if you can,” roared 
the Fire. ‘‘Do you think I like a gaoler better 
than you do?” ° 
e ‘It is your business, not mine,” whistled the 
Draught. ‘‘I can take care of myself.” 

But he only said this because he felt his puting 
to be in vain, and did not care to own his in- 
eficiency. The hook which held up the crinoline 

on one of the sides at any rate was quite 
rm, and he had no power against it. 

“* But I am not at liberty like you are,” expostu- 
lated the Fire. 

*‘ More shame for you!” whistled the Draught. 
a 1 have you got powers for, if you can’t use 

m 33 
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** But I can’t,” bellowed the Fire. 

** Because you truckle to other roe conve- 
cogging let yourself be controlled,” persisted 

e t. 

‘* Be controlled !” repeated a musical echo from 
above. ‘It is safest and pleasantest—look at 
us!” It was the wax-light ghosts in the chande- 
lier that spoke. As fire, you know, they had their 
phosts like other people; only these were well-regu- 
ated ghosts, who lived happy under apr eti and 
never tried to set up for rulers. But their soft 
remark passed unnoticed. Their friends below 
were too hot and noisy to hear any but 
themselves. Besides, the Draught was talking all 
the ae . ee 

‘* The powers I possess are mine to use,” cri 
he, ina Be of fine indignation, ‘‘ It is a natural 
right, and as such I claim it.” 

** And I too—I too,” moaned the Fire. ‘‘It's a 
natural right, and I claim it—only———” 

**Only you can’t get it acknowledged,” jeered 
the Draught. 

‘That's it!” shrieked the Fire. 

‘Then make it @lt by main force,” hissed the 
Draught. ‘ Assert it as othersdo. Did any on 
‘control’ the crowds who were here just now, 
think you? Didn’t they fling about, and swi 
hither and thither just as gs pleased—ay, 
enjoy their liberty right in the face of—let me 
speak the truth for once— you, their slave ?” 

‘*T am slave to no one,” burst out the Fire, 
more fiercely than ever. ‘*A workman I may be, 
but no slave !” 

“ Use your powers to the full, and I will believe 
you,” shouted the Draught. ‘‘ Frolic with me now 
round the room ; you have the right, if you have 
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the power. But to stick in that narrow grate— 
you, who might rule the world ; to stick in that 
narrow grate— merely to do good to others——” 

“Do good to others,” echoed the ghosts from 
above. ‘There is no other security for yourself.” 
They were such conservative ghosts, you see, and 
had such peculiar ideas about freedom! But, as 
before, no one listened, for the Draught was still 
talking. 

“It’s a disgrace to your nature,” was the con- 
cluding remark ; and it lashed the poor Fire into a 
frenzy. 

The heat of the room, too, was becoming in- 
sufferable, and everything seemed bursting. The 
woodwork had much ado not to warp ; the metals 
felt ready to melt, and the glass mirrors to crack ; 
when, lo! there came a crash and a dull blow on 
the ground. <A charred log had piven way, and 
fallen against a lump of coal which was but lightly 
balanced on the upper bar of the grate. A gust 
from the window had helped them as they came in 
collision, and sent them = spinning against. the 
crinoline guard. It was the side where the hook 
was not fast, and it pave wey, and the burning 
Giel came floundering on the floor, 

The floor? Yes! but it was covered with hol- 
land, and this the fire-ghosts laid hold of at once : 
ran along it like a stream, devouring it as they 
went. Then up, up, up, among the stripes and 
folds of pink calico, making mouthfuls of the 
flower festoons wherever they found them ; swing- 
ing here, flying out there, just as the crowds 
of dancers had done before, wherever they pleased. 

And so on and on round the room, till nothing 
was left of the white muslin curtains but a few 
light ashes, which eddying draughts carried up to 

It. Oo 
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the ceiling. At last the fire-ghosts had danced 
over everything, and the mild little wax-lights had 
melted away in grief. 

‘* Now at last I have asserted my rights,” said 
the Fire; ‘‘ now at last I am using my powers fully 
and for myself; now comes my turn to be master.” 

He never was more mistaken ! The Smoke had 
said from the first he would tell tales, but nobody 
believed him. He meant what he said, however, 
stole quietly downstairs, made his way into the 
supper-room, and told everybody there, as plain as 
any words could have spoken it, that the ball-room 
was on fire. 

There was a terrible commotion, as you may 
suppose. All the guests jumped up from their 
chairs, and were for rushing to see what was to be 
seen, But some sensible man ries the ladies, 
and kept them quiet downstairs. The fire-ghosts 
would have had them all otherwisc. Meanwhile 
barrels of water from the pond were being poured 
upon the flames. And if the fire and air ghosts 
had been noisy before, what do you think hap- 
pened now, when water-ghosts joined in the mdi e? 
Well, hissing was glided to roaring ; for between 
fire and water the struggle is always deadly, and ro 
quarter is given ; one or other must perish. 

What became of the Fire, then, do you ask ? 
The Water got the better and put him out; so, 
instead of his being master, there was an end of 
him altogether. Let us write his epitaph ; it is all 
that remains for us to do. 

‘* He claimed a natural right to the unrestrained 
use of his natural powers—had his way—and 
perished in consequence.” It will fit a good many 
graves besides his. 

As to what became of the ghosts, I dare not 
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ventare to say. But if you don’t like to call them 
ghosts, call them elementary principles, indecom- 
poundable substances——gases, even, if you please. 
The name is not very important in the matter. 
And be patient if some old grandmother tells you 
this is nonsense—that fire and air are elements ; 
that is, simple substances made up of nothing but 
themselves ; so that all I have said about ghosts 
being in them is simply impossible. She speaks 
as she was taught in the days of her youth ; so be 
patient with the good old soul ; but do not limit 

our ideas of possibility by an old grandmother's 
imited means of judging. The ghosts are there, 
though her strongest spectacles will not enable her 
to see them. 
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* Hf we, God's conscious creatures, knew 
But half your faith in our decay, 
We should not tremble as we do : 
When summon'd clay to clay." Mortality. 
By the Author of John Hatfax, Gentleman.” 


giY your leave,” whispered the Mass ; 
$} but so gently as to disturb nobody— 
* by your leave-——” 

ere} It was beginning to creep up an old, 
broken red flower-pot, which stood on a rickety 
tea-box turned topsy-turvy under a shed. The 
broken flower-pot did not object, of course, Indeed, 
if it had had a heart to answer at all, it would have 
said, “ By all means,” and perhaps, ‘‘ Thanks.” 
As it was it stood still and said nothing, and the 
moss went on creeping. 

It had been in honour once, that poor old 
broken-down flower-pot. It had stood in a hand- 
some green stand in a drawing-room window, and 
peuple had come up to it and said, ‘* How beauti- 
ful!” But that was a long time ayo, and because 
it held inside a lovely yellow rose in full flower, 
and the ‘‘ How beautiful !”” was meant for the rose. 

Still, next to being admired oneself, comes hav- 
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ing something to do with those who are, especially 
if one can be of use to them ; and the flower-pot 
was as proud of supporting the tea-rose in its 
bosom as a flower-pot can be of anything. 

Well, either the gardener was careless as well as 
old, or else the severe winter alone was to blame ; 
but certainly one day the yellow rose died, and the 
old lady of the house (everybody was old about the 
place) said to the servants, ‘‘Take it away at 
once ; I cannot bear the sight of it!” 

So they carried it out of the room, and the 
gardener wheeled it down to the shed in the 
corner of the paddock, and set it upright on the 
eiges to wait till he could ™ attend to it,” as he 
said. 

Now the shed was almost as old as the people 
about the place ; quite as old, in fact, in propor- 
tion. The thatch was full of broken-in holes on 
one side, and within was loaded with cobwebs; 
but as it had nothing to protect but rubbish, that 
mattered but little. Its contents, besides the 
yellow rose, were the cracked tea-box, some frag- 
ments of hampers, a mouldy piece of matting, one 
or two worm-caten beams of wood, and here and 
there potsherds and dried earth. Now and then, 
indeed, the gardener would slip in a few flower- 
pots in which tulips, crocuses, or other bulbs had 
died down, to wait till he could ‘‘ attend to them,” 
as he said of the rase. As he always said, in fact ; 
meaning that he intended, some day, to empty 
them, stow away the bulbs, and put in fresh soil, 
and plants fit for the season. But that day of 
being ‘‘attended to” seldom came. At any rate 
the pots were generally broken, and the bulbs de- 
cayed or lost before it arrived which was nobody’s 
fault, of course ; only an unfortunate accident. 
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And this was what happened to the yellow rose- 
pot. Days and months went on (I do not care to 
say how many), and at last it gut a blow on its side 
—nobody knew how—and out tumbled a large 
three-cornered piece upon the tea-box. Then fol- 
lowed a handful of earth ; then the whole rose-tree, 
stem and root. And there they all lay together till 
the soil turned white as dust. Only the broken 
flower-pot stood upright as before. 

For how long, do you ask? Let us measure time 
by events. It stood till the moss on the wall at the 
upper end of the paddock had scattered its seed-dust 
so many years that it had reached the farther end 
where the shed was, got into it, climbed over the 
worm-eaten beams, up the side of the tea-box, just 
over the Chinese sign vouching for the fine flavour 
of the leaves within, and so up till it touched the 
broken flower-pot itself, and made the deferential 
remark, ‘‘ By your leave.” 

It had saidso all along its journey, poor little 
dear |—for the kindest creatures always are most 
modest—but there was no need for apology any- 
where. 

*61’m sure you're welcome,” smiled the old-Wall ; 
and he might well be pleased. ‘The moss had filled 
up his worn crevices, covered his roughnesses, and 
tightened his loose mortar. He could stand his 
ground now.twice as well as before. 

“© You make me young again,” blushed the worm- 
eaten Beam (being wood, you know, he must needs 
blush green). 

‘‘This was just the tint of my fine-flavoured 
leaves |” sighed the Tea-box to himself, though he 
could not have had a very good eye for colour to 
have said so. ‘‘I wonder what the thing is!” 

He wouldn't ask, you see, because he came from 
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the Celestial empire, and declined intercourse with 
his inferiors. 

So the moss was welcome everywhere, even to 
those who would not acknowledge it ; even to the 
flower-pot, though it said nothing. 1t was troubled 
with a sort of *‘ As you please” feeling,— that was 
the fact. Indifference as to what any one could do, 
or that could possibly happen benceforth for ever. 

Meanwhile the days rolled after each other as 
before, and the moss reached the broken side of 
the pot. 

“This is bad indeed,” it whispered ; but crept 
on steadily all the same, stealing over the sharp, ir- 
regular edges, till it had hidden them under its soft 
green velvet cover. ‘‘ Never mind ; the wound can 
be healed,” it kept saying as it spread. 

And it said well. The spring-time came and the 
moss grew greencr than ever where it spread, but 
there was enough red flower-pot left to form a 
beautiful contrast. It stood upright now with as 
warm a heart as before. Somebody was caring for 
it. This was almost better than carrying the yellow 
rose in its bosom. Sumcething nearer, dearer to 
itself. 

** You will not leave me, T hope ?”’ it said. " 

‘*Not of my own accord, ever,” answered the 
Moss. 

‘*T am not so bright always as now, you know, 
but never mind ; spring always returns.” 

Even when spring was there, however, the gar- 
dener took no notice of either of them, which was 
perhaps lucky, as he might otherwise have “ at- 
tended” to them too much. 

The old lady of the house noticed them though, 
as she was strolling one day arm-in-arm with her 
old husband, the rector, along the yarden walk 
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outside the paddock. But then she had come out 
with her ‘‘distance” spectacles on. 

**What’s that in the shed yonder, louking so 
bright and pretty, my dear?” asked she. 

“In the shed, Mary? There cus be nothing !” 
was his decisive reply. 

** There musé be something, John, or I shouldn't 
see it,” persisted she. 

ke will go and look then, my love,” said he, 

ently. 
. For whether he had been a patient man all his life 
one cannot say, but he had grown into it now. 

So the old couple toddled through the gate to the 
shed, and he stepped aside and peeped in. 

‘* It’s only a bit offresh moss covering upa broken 
flower-pot, love,” remarked he. ** It's young, and 
it’s bright, and it shines.” 

‘*T see,” said the wife; and they stood still and 
looked together. 

** What a contrast to the old rubbish round it!” 
murmured the old man. © Life in death, as st 
were, Let us go home, dear!” 

So they went. 

By and-bye came another along the garden walh, 
and she saw it too. She was a bird of passage at 
the rectory, the old folks’ granddaughter. 

“It’s perfect !” cried she, clapping her hands 
when she had rushed through the pate to see what 
was to be seen in the shed. 

And it certainly was the most striking bit of 
‘still life” she had ever seen since her master had 
set her to colour such things. In geneal, you 
know, people have to make a picturesque disorder 
for themselves. They must fetch a pan from the 
kitchen, a broken jar from the scullery, a torn 
napkin from the linen closet, and a stained hat 
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from the garden scarecrow, and arrange them as 
carelessly as they can. But here there was a group 
ready made ; she had only to fetch her paper and 
sketch it down—which she did. The shadow at the 
back of the shed threw out the tea-box and flower- 
pot in bold relief, and the sunshine tipped the moss 
with an emerald fire. Jt was so in the scene, and 
she put it so on the papcr. It was beautiful. 

‘* Very beautiful !”’ exclaimed the grandmother 
when she saw it: ‘‘ Life in death, dear, as you said,” 
she added, handing it to her husband. ‘* That 
should be written underneath.” 

‘‘But there will soon be nothing but life,” 
laughed the girl. ‘‘ The moss has come all the way 
down the field, and is hard at work in the shed— 
covering up all the miserable old rubbish ; you un- 
tidy old grandfather, for leaving it there !” 

‘* Write Paris underneath, then,” cried he, 
turning his face to her with a gentle smile. 

‘“‘T shall write both,” murmured the girl, for 
something had touched her feelings. So she touk out 
a pencil and wrote ‘Life in death, CHARITY.” 
But she printed the last word in capitals. 

* * * * * 

‘*By your leave,” whispered the Moss again 
This time it was creeping from the moist edge o 
the lawn on to the terrace walk in front of the 
house. ‘‘ By your leave.” 

And nobody a aaah only the old Gravel kept 
groaning to himself, ‘‘ 1 have such memories! Ah 
nel such memories !” 

‘*T will guard them and keep them fresh,” 
whispered the Moss ; and crept in among the old 
stony memories, till nobody would have known 
them again. 

Had the old lady of the house been about with 


s 
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eyes to see indeed, she would have called to the 
gardener, and bidden him scrape the moss off the 
walk, lest some one should fall; she had done so 
often enough before, of late years. One can't allow 
sentiment everywhere, you know. But nobody in- 
terfered now. The old lady was sick, and so was 
her old husband the rector, and the sound of foot- 
steps had ceased along the old terrace walk. Alas! 
the memories it groaned under told a very different 
tale. Heaps of little feet, as well as the parents’, 
had pattered on it once, and the moss had kept its 
place in the grass. And when the little fect grew 
bigger, and trod it oftener and firmer still, the moss 
still held back. Then by-and-bye they dropped off 
—one pair after another—till the old people's steps 
sounded alone on the gravel, and the walk must be 
scraped from time to time or it would have been 
overgrown and slippery. But now, though no foot 
had passed over it for weeks, neither master nor 
mistress came to say it must be cleaned; the old 
rdener sat whimpering over his pipe in the tool- 
ouse, and the muss went on creeping over the 
gravel, 
And the days rolled after each other as before, 
» till one came when the front doors were re-opened, 
and life seemed to break out ayain on the terrace 
walk. <A procession was coming along, and the 
footsteps were more than firm—they fell heavy on 
the moss over which they trod, as if some burthen 
weighed them down. The moss had covered the 
terrace walk quite over by this time, and made it 
a pathway of tender green. ‘There was no groan- 
ing now from the gravel; the new life and the old 
memories mingled 50 sweetly together. The very 
bearers noticed it, as they bent under the coffins 
they carried, for they felt to be stepping on velvet. 
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The procession was a funeral. They were carry- 
ing the old couple to their next home, in the 
churchyard close by. The two had only been 
parted a few days; she went first, he after; and 
then the house was left desolate till new owners 
should come. 

There had been crowds to see the funeral, of 
course. Curiosity and respect mingle on such 
occasions, and people peered through the gate or 
wandered about the po At Fast came one 
who stood gazing till he could see nothing for 
tears. He looked up at the empty house where he 
once had friends to bid him welcome, then down 
at the green pathway to the grave over which they 
had passed for ever, and then through the trees to 
the church beyond; and then he took out his 
tablets and wrote. 

It is very odd. Though I believe he wrote a 
poem, I cannot recall the words. But the title at 
the top I see before me yet. It was the same the 

irl) had written under the sketch: ‘Life in 

eath.” Only after it, as the poet sat dreaming, 

he traced four capital letters, and these were not 

the same as had been written on the sketch, for 

the four letters spelt ‘ TLope.” ’ 
s . 2 ¢ = 

‘* By your leave,” whispered the Moss once more. 
It had made its way this time into the churchyard, 
and had reached the foot of a tombstone, up 
which it was beginning to creep. 

“I belong to Death,” said the Tombstone, 
haughtily, as he stood upright in the cold light of 
the moon ; and the letters which formed the 
came out dark on the surface from the shadows 
which fell within them. ‘I belong to Death,” he 
kept repeating all along. 
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But the mosstook no notice, and went oncreeping. 

**T belong to Death,” persisted the Tombstone 
long afterwards, though the winter had passed 
away, and the moss was beginning to shuw green 
in a fresh spring. 

What age the stone was at that time I cannot 
say. But it recorded the deaths of an old rector 
and his wife, who had only been parted a few 
days. Weather beat upon it—crawling things 
passed over it—lichens discoloured it,—it was very 
old and grey; but still the moss crept on. On and 
upwards, till it got into the letters of the record 
where the shadows had fallen before. 

“‘T will cover them up,” it whispered softly, 
“and the poor, good folks will seem to be alive 
again: people will not know they ever died.” 

People knew and cared but little about it ; but, 
from time to time, the churchyard was cleaned, 
and the old tombstones scraped. Then they 
picked out the moss from the letters, and thought 
they had done a good deed. And perhaps they 

As I said before, one cannot allow sentiment 
everywhere. But the clearance was never com- 
plete. Nature is mightier than man. The seed- 
gust of the moss escaped their sight. ‘‘I belong 
to Death,” boasted the Tombstone once more, as 
he stood up, freshly cleaned, in the winter moonlight, 
unconscious of the life-germs left fee his surface. 

But with spring they budded and broke forth. 

And the days rolled after each other as before, 
and again the record of death was overgrown. 
The little moss had not been beaten. Once again it 
had filled the letters; once again it broke out 
afresh under the touch of a new spring. 

**I belong to Death,” repeated the Tombstone, 
but very faintly. 
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‘* And I to Life,” murmured the Moss. 

‘*T like the stone where the people’s names grow 
green,” said the children as they passed; 
sometimes they went up to it, and touched the soft 
letters with their fingers, and laughed. Sometimes, 
indeed, they read them aloud, and clapped their 
hands at the mighty feat. So the poor good folks 
were not quite forgotten. . 

One day came by a new rector, and stopped. It 
was early morning, and the eastern sunshine lay 
upon the stone—upon the stone and the moss 
letters; and the rector stood still and read. 
shower had just fallen and bedewed them, and they 
glittered in green and silver before his eyes. 

Then the rector went home and wrote a sermon 
(I must have scen it in my dreams, I think). The 
superscription was ‘‘ Life in Death,” and a word in 
capital letters followed, but it was not the same as 
either of those I had seen before. It was blotted 
too, or I might have told you more about it; and, 
only that men seldom cry, I could have fancied the 
rector had given a tear to his ancient predecessor 
before writing his text. 

Not because he had known him, of course, since 
the dead man had lived back into the ages. Bret 
every one sees his own future when he looks at a 
moss-covecred tombstone ; or may do so, if he stops 
to think. For those who only stop to stare there 
is nothing, certainly, but an old stone and some 
moss. But we are not talking of such people. 

The text the rector wrote was, ‘‘ And now 
abideth faith, hope, charity, these three;” not a 
word more or less. 

What was said in the sermon I cannot tell. If 
IT ever knew, I have forgotten, as, alas! one so 
often does. Each person may imagine it, however, 
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for himself. All I can remember are the last 
words ; those are written on my brain, I trust, for 
ever: ‘* Believeth all things, hopeth all things, en- 
dureth all things.” 

Whether the new rector had the old tomlstone 
cleared of the muss afterwards, I often wonder. 
Very likely he had. One cannot allow sentiment 
wht liga you know, as I have said twice before 


ye 
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** Patience and abnegation of self, and devotion to others— 
This was the lesson a life of trial and svurrow had taught 


er. 
So was her love diffused, but, like to some odorous spices, 
Suffered no waste nor loss, though filling the air with 
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Aenea LE Nightingale had asecret, His father 
Va ae. and grandfather had had it before him, 


yun 
\ 


Wa) Get! and because they had kept it, he kept 
Sa ==! it too; for they were an old-fashioned 
family, and held respectfully to the customs of 
their ancestors. 

** Where do you’ go when you leave off singing ?” 
asked the Poets ; but the Nightingale only answered 
them by a trill which told nothing they could under- 
stand, and was so beautiful they forgot to ask any 
more questions, but began to write verses about it 
instead, 

“* What becomes of you when you have hatched 
your eggs and reared your young ones?” growled 
the Naturalists. But the Nightingale piped his 
answer over their heads, and that let out no more 
than the trill had done. 

Yet he kept friendly with all creation, and con- 
trived to communicate with all. Indeed, it was 
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generally thought he came from everybody’s coun- 
try, for he understood all languages; or rather, I 
ought to say, himself spoke the universal language 
which all creatures understand without learning. 

Certain it is he was a general favourite, and wel- 
come wherever he went, as any one is sure to be 
who knows the universal language, and conse- 
quently can feel what his neighbour feels—that is, 
sympathize with him. Only in the Nightingale’s 
case nobody could quite make out whether they 
were sympathizing with him or he with them. Not 
that it mattered which, perhaps ; and the truth was, 
there was a mixture of both. Somehow or other, 
when he sang everybody felt their own hearts 
touched; and if that is not a proof he spoke the 
universal language, there can be no such thing as a 
universal language in the world. 

Accordingly, when our Nightingale came out of 
the copse, near a magnificent kitchen-garden, one 
still midnight, and perched on an apple-tree bough 
and sang, everything that was alive and growing 
roused up to listen and converse. 

Now it was a very choice kitchen-garden, and 
there were a great many forcigners init. Tomatos, 
Portugal Onions, French Marrows and Beans, foy 
instance; American Cress, New Zealand Spinach, 
and ever so many more besides whose names I can’t 
remember. And as plants are liable to be home- 
sick, like men, these occasionally bewailed them- 
selves, wished themselves back at home, and treated 
with silent contempt the common cabbages, turnips, 
and even celery, who, as well as the weeds, called 
the garden their native land. Some of the foreigners 
had become naturalized, it is true, by long residence, 
and these took the matter easier; among them 
the Jerusalem Artichoke and Potato, though the 
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former steadily refused to flower under a sun so 
little to be depended upon for its appearance ; 
and the ancestral dissatisfaction at being exiles still 
lingered in the natures of both, and would break out 
from time to time ; a fact which sufficiently accounts 
for the potato disease. 

As to those obtained year by year from abroad, 
of course they were aliens altogether, and what 
communion could they possibly have either with 
the natives, or the settlers who had been inhabi- 
tants so long that their origin was almost forgutten ? 
At any rate they had none, and the nearest neigh- 
bours stood aloof and unloving, as if there was no 
common nature among them. 

What wonder, then, that when thé Nightingale 
opened his warbling in that universal language of 
his, a thousand voices saluted him with welcomes! 

‘* Go on, lovely musician, dear friend, kind coun- 
tryman!” wept one (it was the Portugal Onion). 
“At last I can open my heart. ‘Tell me more of 
my own bright land and people. ‘Those beautifal 
gardens, that crystal river, the purple mountains, 
the glorious cily--I know them all! Your song 
transports me there once more. It is the ‘Tagus I 
gtear rushing, as it pours from hills and woods to 
water the yardens on its banks | Uh, waters of com- 
fort and refreshment—oh, gardens of dehght! why 
am I banished among strangers, insensible and dull 
of heart ?” 

‘¢ The same sun by day, the same moon by night, 
stars watching above,” sang the Nightingale in 
reply. ‘‘ Fountains flowing for all, hopes that 
comfort all, love all-embracing, joy for ever in 
store, one home at last, ours, ever ours.” 

Now this was merely the end of his song. What 
he had said besides, only his listeners can tell you. 
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‘* }Tow our country must miss you!” sighed an- 
other {the Tomato, who had lately been planted 
out), ‘* but how could you leave it? Who brought 
you away? Shall you ever go back ? Ifyou do, take 
me with you. Back, back to the sunny fields where 
we grew together in beauty by thousands. Here 
I feel I must perish before the sun has reddened my 
cheeks, uncared for and unknown.” 

‘* The same sun by day, the same moon by night, 
stars watching above,” sang the Nightingale, as be- 
fore. ‘* Clouds drift and pass, the blue heaven lies 
ever bchind. Love wide as the world, hopes com- 
mon to all, joys shared together, one home at last, 
ours, ever ours.” But still it was only the end of 
his song. Athd just then the moon broke out, and 
looked down upon the garden; and stars peeped at 
it too. And the foreigners whispered for once in 
concert. ‘* The singer is nght ; here is the moon 
he talked of. There is but one garden then, after 
all. Weare but moved to another corner. We 
are not so far from home all the time. These are 
friends around us, of course ;”’ saying which they 
took courage, and settled down peacefully in their 
leds, prepared to work out the ends of their being 
in comfort. o 

And so the French Beans and Marrows put in 
their word, for like the others they heard the voice 
as if from their native land ; and the Marrow crept 
an inch or two further over the hotbed, saying, ‘I 
must return, I must return, this isolation is worse 
than solitude!” and the Bean got about as much 
higher up his pole for the same purpose ; but when 
they heard the conclusion, ‘‘ The same sun by day, 
the same moon by night,” &c., the native land 
seemed merged into a common land, and the garden 
felt a world instead of a small enclusure. ‘‘ Good, 
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good, very good,” cried they therefore at last. ‘If 
this be true, there is no need to wander further.” 
It was well perhaps they came to this conclusion, 
for the efforts they had begun to make would not 
have carried them far on the road to India, or even 
France! 

Then beside all the smaller plants (of whom I 
have given but an instance or two), there were the 
fruit trees just in the same state. These were set- 
tlers, and you might have thought had got used to 
the country which had adopted them. But no, un- 
less people were very tender over them, and gave 
them a warm wall and saved their roots from gettin 
into ungenial soil, they got terribly out of sorts, anc 
bore no fruit. There was the Peach, for instance ; 
his case was a very trying one. He could trace 
back his pedigree to Persia, and probably thought 
the Romans very presumptuous for ever transport- 
ing him to Italy ; and here he was now, in cold, 
grey England. And he felt his whole being soften 
as he listened to the Nightingale’s song. 

‘It is the country of my ancestors you sing of,” 
cried he passionately ; ‘‘1 must have heard you be- 
fore in dreams! Sing on, Bird of the East! Sing 
on, friend of the blushing rose gardens! You waft 
me to Paradise. All is over for me, so long exiled 
in cold and darkness. Yet sing on of the fresh- 
falling fountains, and suns that never go down, and I 
shall go ondreaming the beautiful dream of the past.” 

‘‘The same sun by day, the same moon by night, 
stars watching above,” trilled the Nightingale, as 
usual, *‘ Love the ever-fresh fountain, love the un- 
dying flower, love the eternal sunshine, ours, cver 
ours. 

‘©T am content,” sighed the Peach-tree, peace- 
fully, and went on blossoming in hope. 
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It is needless to go on. The Nightingale now 
took flight, and the next place he paused at was a 
flower garden skirted by elm-trees and a brook. 

Now within the garden palings stood a cottage- 
villa bleached white in the rays of the moon. 
And within the villa at an open window in an 
upper chamber sat a young lad almost as white. 
To-morrow he must leave the home of his childhood, 
and begin life in earnest for himself. To-morrow 
this room would be his room no more. His place 
must be far away among strangers.—Dismantled 
walls and bookshelves, ye can shed no tears, 
though ye bring many, and look down on broken 
hearts like cruel ghosts of the past !— But the lad 
in the upper chamber could not weep, for hard, 
unreasoning surrow stiffened his heart. ‘‘ The 
room is yours for ever while we live,” his mother 
had said in vain an hour before. ‘*1 shall put 
other pictures up against you come home ;” the 
little sister had whispered to no purpose before she 
went to bed. 

‘Home, home!” murmured the unceasing sor- 
row within. ‘Thou hast a home here no Jonger. 
When once thou goest forth, thou art secking it 
elsewhere—not here.” 

The lad buried his face in his hands, and groaned 
aloud. 

Then suddenly the Nightingale’s song rang 
through the still, clear air; and the young man 
started to his feet. 

As of old, no doubt, and often heard, but yet 
with some new feeling now, fell the sounds on his 
troubled ear, and he was roused from the lassitude 
of despair. 

‘« So, so, yes, so, I have heard you before; but, 
alas! how often with indifference, and now you 
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torture my brain! You tell me of the home I 
must leave, and all the happiness that is over for 
ever. Who will care for me so much again? Yet 
who will regret me if they know I am well else- 
where? I hate life and success—everything—and 
you, for you break my heart! Be silent, and leave 
me alone !” 

But the Nightingale sang on. 

‘** The same sun by day, the same moon by night, 
stars watching above; love uniting all; grief 
fleeting as a shadow; hope gilding the future; 
one heaven surrounding ; one home at last.” 

This was but the end of the song as usual, and 
the young man did not understand a word of what 
it meant, any more than what had been said be- 
fore. But words are not necessary to the universal 
language. It makes itself felt, instead. And the 

oung man covered his face with his hands again, 
ut now because he had burst into tears. 

And if he presently acknowledged himself a 
fool for despairing, and owned it was weak-hearted 
to cling too closely to ‘“‘ beggarly elements,” and 
then ruse to higher hopes and resolves,— what 
right hast thou to smile, O reader? Well for 
hee if thou hast no greater weaknesses to correct ! 

ell for thee if thy heart is still so pure that the 
sympathies of the lower creation can touch it ! 

Nor was it to the young lad only the Nightin- 
gale sang. The little sister heard him as she lay 
weeping on her pillow for the brother who would 
not be comforted. The mother, too, heard him as 
she mused in the night watches over the future of 
her son. And the one was soothed, she knew not 
how or whence, and fell asleep before the strain 
had ended, to dieam of guardian angels walking 
with men. The other listened and pondered til 
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reliance and hope overruled fear. For this was 
what was brought to her mind : 

‘* So insignificant, and yet so gifted ; so humble, 
and yet so cared for ; our life so secret from others, 
yet not one of us forgotten before God! So igno- 
rant, yet teaching you this lesson: ‘How much 
more are ye better than the fowls, O ye of little 
faith?’” 

Remembering which, rest came to the mother 
too; but whether it was brought to her by her 
own reflection, or the song of the bird, she did not 
inquire... . 


Refore the cottage villa lay the Park, and within 
the Park stood the mansion of its owners. The 
young man here had no need to go out in the 
world to battle for his fortune, for fortune was his 
inheritance, and other blessings had followed. His 
mother had never shed tears for her favoured son, 
but—there was a ‘* but” even here amidst the smiles 
of a boundless prosperity—the light of her phy- 
sical eyes had gone from her. Tlaving once seen 
she now saw no longer, and bitterly felt what she 
had lost. Beauty of colour, grace of form, grandeyw 
of architecture, loveliness of earth in its daily and 
yearly changes, from all these she was shut out, and, 
Ba grievous still, from the smiles of husband and 
child. 

And it was by her window the Nightingale sang 
next. And as he sang, tears gathered in her sight- 
less eyes, for the past came upon her in a vision. 
Her boy, as she had last beheld him, a ruddy child. 

**So, even so, didst thou sing to us in the happy 
days as yet undarkened, thou méssenger of the past. 
And yet not thou, but another like to thee.” 
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“The same sun by day, the same moon by night 
—light ever returning,’ sang the bird. ‘* Love 
restoring all things.” 

‘‘ True, true,” smiled the mother ; and as the 
bird sang on, pictures—beautiful pictures—passed 
before her, not only of husband and ruddy boy, as 
they had been when last her eyes beheld them, 
but of what they were now, and what they would 
be when she should once more look upon them 
within the pas gates—pictures too of a glory 
to be revealed there, compared to which earthly 
glories are poor shadows; and she bade the bird 
sing on, for, said she, ‘‘ More is given even now 
than is taken away.” 


* * * * * 


In another dwelling sat an aged servant over a 
feeble expiring fire. ‘*I go out like it,” mused he 
sadly. When lo! the Nightingale’s voice struck 
even his dull ear, and aroused him to thought. 
But it distressed him. ‘‘ Oh cease,” he cried: ‘‘do 
not bring round me the visions of my youth— 
of those days of power and activity, when the eye 
never wearied of seeing, nor the car of hearing— 
the days of aspiring enjoyment. Now, crippled 

d weary, useless, cumbering the ground, leave 
me to patient endurance; Iet me at least forget 
the past.” 

Se ayes ne Abed th We an moon by 
ni the Nightingale. ‘‘ The past a type o 
the fetares Life ever soraruiag: Lave the cterual 
renewer.” And as the song went on, past and 
future joined themselves together in the old man; 
mind, the spring of the sccond youth flooded his 
soul, and patient,endurance ripened into happy 
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‘* There is no death ; what seems so is transition, 
murmured he, quoting the long-loved line; and 
then he fell asleep and dreamt that the Nightingale’s 
song was welcoming him into Paradise. 

And do not fancy such thoughts beyond his con- 
dition in life. I did not say whose servant he was, 
remember. 


” 


-» + Now then, if you want to be a comfort to 
your fellow-creatures, learn the universal language. 

So alone can you help forward the course of that 
mysterious love which, in spite of and beyond the 
darkest dispensations, rules the Universe. For 
the Word that came down from Heaven, and Love, 
are ene. ; 
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Ae to scorn with lips divine 
The falsehood of extremes.” —Tievny son, 


Ga HE felled oak in the corner of the tim- 
Ka, PS ber yard Jay groaning under the plank, 
3 sys 4 which a party of children had thrown 
SSS) across him to play see-saw upon. 

Not that the plank was so heavy even with two 
or three little ones sitting on each end, nor that 
the oak was too weak to hold it up—though, of 
course, the pressure was pretty strong just at the 
centre, where the plank balanced. But it was 
sich a use to be put to! 

The other half of the tree had been cut inte 

tiful even planks, some time before, but this 
was the root end, and his time had not yet come, 
and he was getting impatient. 

‘* Here we go up, up, up !” cried the children, as 
the pene rose into the sky on one side, ‘‘I shall 
catch the tree-tops—no! the church steeple—no ! 
the stars.” 

Or, ** Here we go down, down, down!” cried the 
others. ‘‘ Safe and snug on the ground—no ! right 
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through the world—no! out at the other side. 
Ah! steady there, ag, old “are ” 

This was because the plank swerved, not 
the tree. 

And so the game went on; for the ups and 
downs came in turns, and the children shrieked 
with delight, and the poor tree groaned loudly all 
the time. 

‘¢ And I am to sit here; and bear not only their 
weight but their blame, and be called stupid and be 
told to keep steady, when it is they who are giddy 
and can’t be depended upon ; and to be contented, 
while they do nothing but play pranks and enjo 
themselves,”’ said he ; but he said it to himself, 
for he did not know which to complain to—the 
children or the plank. As he groaned, however, he 
oe of the time when he was king of the little 
wood, where he had Grows up from the acorn days 
of his babyhood, and it broke his heart to be so 
insignificant now. ’ 

‘* Why have they not cut me into planks like the 
rest?” continued he, angrily. ‘‘I might have led the 
see-saw myself then, as this fellow does, who leans 
so heavily on my back, without a thought that I 
am as good or better than himself. Why have 
they not given me the chance of enjoying myself lixe 
these others—up in the sky at one end, down on 
the ground at the other, full of energy and (life. 
The whole timber-yard, but myself, has a chauce. 
Position and honour, as well as pleasure, are for 
everybody except me. But I am to stick in a 
corner merely for others to steady themselves upon 
—unthought of or despised, made a tool of—merely 
that.—Miserable me !” 

Now this groaning was so dreadful, it woke the 
large garden snail in the grass hard by, whose cus- 
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tom it was to come out from his haunt under the 
timber-yard wall every morning at sunrise, and 
crawl round and round the felled oak, to see the 
world come to life, leaving a slimy track behind 
him on the bark wherever he moved. It was his 
constitutional stroll, and he had continued it all 
the season, pursuing his morning reflections without 
interruption, and taking his nap in the grass after- 
wards, as regularly as the days came round. 

But napping through such lamentation was im- 
possible, and accordingly he once more began to 
crawl up the side of the felled oak, his head turn- 
ing now to one side, now to the other, his horns 
extended to the utmost, that, if possible, he might 
see what was the matter. 

But he could not make out, though he kept all 
his eyes open, in the strict sense of the words: so 
by-and-bye he made the inquiry of his old friend 
the tree. 

** What is the matter, do you ask ?” groaned the 
oak more heavily than ever— ‘‘ you who can change 
your position and act independently when you 
wish ; you who are #of left a useless log as I am, 
the scorn and sport of my own kith and kin? Yes, 
the very planks who balance themselves on my 

» and mock me by their activity, have pro- 
bably come from my own bosom, and once hung on 
me fs branches, drinking in life from the life I gave. 
Oh*miserable me ! miserable, despised, useless !” 

Now there may be plenty of animals to be found 
with more brilliant abilities and livelier imagination 
than the snail, but for gravity of demeanour andl 
calmness of nerve who is his equal? and if a sound 
judgment be not behind such outward signs, there 
is no faith to be put in faces } 

Accordingly, Sir Helix Hortensis—so let us call 
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him—made no answer at first to the wailings of the 
oak, Three times he crawled round it, leaving three 
fresh traces of his transit, before he spoke, his horns 
turning hither and thither as those wonderful eyes at 
the end strove to take in the full state of the case. 
And his are not the eyes, you know, which waste 
their energies in scatter-brained staring. He keeps 
them cool in their cases til! there is something to 
be looked at, and then turns them inside out to 
do their destined work. 

And thus he looked, and he looked, and he 
looked, while the children went on shouting, and 
the plank went on see-sawing, and the tree went on 
groaning ; and as he looked, he considered. 

‘*Have you anything to say ?” at last inquired the 
oak, who had had long experience of Sir Helix’s 
wisdom. 

‘‘T have,” answered the snail. ‘‘ You don’t know 
your own value, that’s all.” 

‘* Ask the see-sawers my value !” exclaimed the 
prostrate tree, bitterly. ‘‘One up at the stars, 
another beyond the world! What am / doing 
meanwhile ?” 

** Holding them both up, which is more than 
they can do for themselves,” muttered the snail, 
turning round to go back to the grass. 7 

ie But—but—stop a moment, dear Sir Helix; 
the see-sawers don't think that,” argued the ~ 

‘‘They’re all light-minded together, and dun’t 
think,” sneered the snail. ‘Up in the sky one 
minute, down in the dust the next. Never you 
mind that. Everybody can’t play at high jinks 
with comfort, luckily for the rest of the world. 
Sit fast, do your duty, and have faith, While they 
are going doers be and down, your steady balance 
is the saving of both.” 


dd 
e 
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‘Tn time of service seal up both thine eies, 
And send them to thine heart " 
The Church Porch. 


“AIT was a lovely spring morning: lovely 
beyond the power of description, in one 
of the undisturbed, countrified, southern 
7} countiesof England. Sobeautiful indeed, 
that the sense of enjoyment produced was disturb- 
ing from its very excess. One wanted to do some- 
thing—go ogee homed out wings, as it 
were, and get away into the length and breadth of 
the land, to take in the wonders of nature to a 
wider extent, and more fully, than any single 
ehorizon-bound spot could admit of. 
But it was Sunday, and even a common ‘‘outing”’ 
pis nearest lionizing place in the neighbourhood 






s out of the question. Not for worlds would I 

ve dared to miss the offering of prayer and praise 
in God’s appointed House on sucha day as this! I, 
one of the world’s “High Priests” (as George 
Herbert calls mankind), appointed to send up in 
intelligent language the adoration which is ever 
struggling in so many imperfect utterances in the 
lower creation around us. No! such a dereliction 
of duty would have turned the blue heaven into 
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brass over my head, and soured my spirit for the 
day—even on such a day as this. No! I must go 
to church, if I did nothing else, on that sweet, 
serene, fragrant spring morning. ‘‘ All the earth 
doth worship Thee, the Father Everlasting.” I 
would not willingly exclude myself. 

But there was a choice. There was the little 
old whitewashed building, of just sufficient size for 
the few inhabitants of the quiet village in which I 
was just then resident ; and there’ was, within a 
walk, pone a longish one, the large church in the 
watering-place on the coast, beautifully restored 
from its once-dilapidated state by the rich congre- 
gation which frequented it. 

I was not in the habit of wandering on frivolous 
pretences—believing, as I did, that God’s grace 
works sometimes by very imperfect means, and 
that we are not always the best choosers for our- 
selves ; but on this particular Sunday, I could not 
resist the restlessness which was upon me. Here 
was something to do which I was justified in doing, 
even onthat day. It was not like deserting my own 
parish church at home, either. I might go where 
I pleased in this land where I did but sojourn as a 
stranger. Moreover, [ had driven more than once 
along the pretty lanes that ted from the village to’ 
the watering-place, and had observed the little 
pathway which went to it across the fields. ‘ 
remembered too, that only a short time before, 
had seen budding almond-trees in villa gardens 
outside the town. They were not common in my 
own country, and they must all be out in flower 
now, I thought ; and this decided me. I would go 
and see them that very day. 

Breakfasting early therefore, I set out, Prayer- 
book in hand, along the pleasant pathway through 
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the fields ; but being beforehand with time, I did 
but saunter at first ; and presently, having ascended 
from a narrow dell to the top of a grassy hill from 
which the blue sea-line was visible, I sat down on 
a stile to enjoy the view before me. 

Birds were carolling over my bead, the fresh 
odours of the young morning were brought to me 
by the breeze, white sails speckled the distant 
blue, while between me and it rose the tops of 
churches and houses in the watering-place on the 
shore. I was soon aware too of the tinkling of 
church bells in more than one direction. 

I got up and gathered a few primroses in the 
hedge-row, found a violet or two, then sat down on 
the grass under an eastward-blown oak. Watched 
a lark as he rose higher and higher into ether, 
carrying his song with him up to heaven, till, first, 
my eye ceased to see him and then my ear to hear. 
After which, though my sight was half blinded, 1! 
arose and went on. 

Down over other pleasant meadows, till a cross 
pathway diverged into a lane which led to the villa 
outskirts ; and this I followed. I had wanted to 
see the almond-trees in their beauty, and was not 
disappointed. There they stool—the clear pink 
of their full-blown flowers looking deeper than it 
really was, because seen in relief against the white 
hqfses near which they grew. They were even 
loelier than I had expected ; yet it was not till, as 
I moved, my eye caught them with the cloudless 
blue sky behind them, that I took in the full mea- 
sure of their delicate splendour. Few sights are 
more beautiful; that pink and that blue—the 
flowers of earth and the depths of heaven—lying so 
softly against each other, as it seems to those who 
look up at them; so near and yet so distant: 
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so curiously unblending, yet the contrast so harmo- 
nious, that one might dream them created to set off 
each other's beauty. I stood gazing till I feared to 
cause remark. 

Gazing, and thinking of the exquisite yet calm 
loveliness of inanimate creation, Thinking of it 
as the one straight bright pathway, opening up 
everywhere from earth to the very throne of God 
Himself. On all sides limitless beauty, through all 
the beauty limitless power. Limitless on the one 
hand by a vastness our minds are too contracted to 
grasp; on the other by a minute perfection our 
senses are too coarse to follow. 

Wonderful, thought I to myself, that there should 
be any one living who can louk on these things and 
not admire; or admiring, rest in admiration, and 
not go on to adore { ‘‘ All Phy works praise Thee, 
O Lord, and Thy Saints give thanks unto Thee.” 

But by this time the bells were ringing loudly in 
my ears, and I hurried on. Yet with a desperate 
sigh ; for I had not ceased to think. And now, as 
I walked forward, I went on thinking still. Think- 
ing with pain of the contrast between that inanimate 
creation and the animate life of which I was con- 
scious in myself. : e 

Perfection there—such imperfection here ! Peace 
in the one—discord in the other; and this not,in 
my individual case only, but in that of all the ii 
mate nature of the world: the discord greater aiid 
more difficult of solution (in the musical sense of 
restoration to harmony) the higher the scale of life: 
in the human race most difficult ofall! But for the 
written word of Kevelation, in fact, there would be 
no relief to the darkness around us ; no key to the 
mystery of such contrasts. The calm of the natural 
world, so soothing now as confirming the announce- 
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ment of God’s tender mercy, would then but mock 
us in our deficiency, adding confusion to confusion. 
Thanks be to God, then, for the anchor by which 
wehold through the storm. ‘‘The Holy Church 
throughout all the world doth acknowledge Thee.” 
Redeemer as well as Maker, Comforter as well as 
Redeemer ! 

Now, whether I had not thoroughly known, or 
in my hurry had accidentally missed, the way to the 
restored church, I cannot say: but I have a recol- 
lection of getting confused among the streets, of 
making several inquiries of people who did not seem 
to comprehend me (perhaps because in my fear of 
being too late I gave them too little time to answer) ; 
and, finally, of coming, by a sharp turn of the street, 
suddenly and unexpectedly upon the porch. 

I stepped hastily in, and had almost entered the 
building itself under the disagreeable impression 
that the service must have begun, but at the inner 
door was met by a verger in a flowing black gown, 
ornamented with velvet tags : his grey hair arranged 
in curls like a wig round his head, and a staff of 
office in his hand. 

There are times when the brain can take in 
gtrongly but one idea at once, and such was my 
case now. I was just conscious ofa feeling of sur- 

ise at sight of the old-fashioned church-servitor ; 
iy the sensation was hazy, and I paid no attention 

it. The man’s keen, investigating look, too, as 
I encountered him, merely caused me to follow 
obediently when he rvaichalled me to the strangers’ 
quarter in the church: which he did, as soon as he 
had discovered by his scrutiny that I did not belong 
to the usual congregation. 

It was not till I had risen from my knees, after 
the customary prayer, that I discovered I had made 
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two mistakes. First, this was not the church I had 
meant to come to. Secondly, so far from being too 
late, I was evidently much too early; very few 
people having as yet taken their seats, and the 
monotonous chiming of the bell still continuing. 

Looking round, I found myself behind the read- 
ing-desk, and nearly facing a transept; but by a 
turn of the head I could take in almost the whole 
length of the church, as it stretched away from the 
chancel to the western entrance: its long line of 
pillars and arches apparently descending as they re- 
treated one beyond another, while the woodwork of 
the pews seemed running upward to meet them, in 
that far-off visionary point where all perspective 
lines converge. 

But oh that woodwork! those dreadful pew-lines ! 
how they grated on my feelings! how they disturbed 
my temper! I, fresh from the beautiful harmonies 
of the outer world! I, as a student of Nature, so 
keenly alive to such influences! It was a disappoint- 
ment with agpravation too, for I had intended to 
worship that day in an wsthétically restored church: 
a church where, among other returns to the more 
refined style and better taste of our forefathers, 
carved open finials headed the divisions of the open, 
sittings, and brought modern woodwork into ac- 
cordance with the ancient architecture of the 
building. 

But here, where I had so unluckily come b 
accident, the arches and pillars, though scarcely 
less venerable than those others, were disfigured by 
“‘daubings ” of ‘‘ untempered mortar,” and overlaid 
with memorial tablets of every shape and size, 
disturbing the uniformity of the perspective, and 
leading the mind away to carthly memories ; while 
the hideous straight lines of conventicle-like pews, 
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with their buttoned-up doors, seemed fixed there 
as if in mockery of the ecclesiastical character 
which had so clearly once belonged to the edifice! 

I had made a vexatious mistake, and felt fretted; 
besides dreading still more the character of the 
services and singing in store ; when suddenly it 
occurred to me that I was a free agent, and need 
not stay! Who constrained me? Accordingly, I 
raised myself half up, and laid my hand gently on 
the outside button that held the pew-dvor, with a 
view to slipping quietly out; but just at that moment 
my friend the verger came sweeping by, conducting 
2 family party to some other pew. Ashe passed he 
glanced at my arm, then at my face, and our eyes 
met. ‘This was enough. I withdrew my hand in- 
stinctively, and sat down again, irritated by the 
detection, and flushed by something like shame. 
And then my mind drifted into a train of self- 
inquiry and reproach, as so often happens when one 
is excited and tired. And vexed at being where I 
was, yet vexed with myself for being vexed, I had 
a sensation of being doubly in the wrong. 

Who and what was I, to take umbrage about 
trifles in a house hallowed to the service of God ; 
one, too, where generations had worshipped Him 
‘in the faith of Iflis dear Son long ages before I was 
born? The very monuments which had just offended 

e, now reproached me by their Christian acknow- 
fi ments. For were they not records of those who 

¢ from time to time departed to their rest in the 
faith ! The place had been good enough for them 
then; and where did I expect to be in the great 
Hereafter, that it was not good enough for me? 

I, too, to be so very particular; to set myself up 
above my fellows—those congregations already laid 
to sleep, as well as that now pouring into the build- 
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ing on every side !—I, who so lately, under the 
almond-trees, had mourned over the disturbance, 
disorder, and unsatisfactoriness, not eet of human 
life in general, but of my own inward life in par- 
ticular, as compared with the absolute perfection 
—let inquiry be pushed to its uttermost limits—of 
the inanimate world! I, who had to own to a 
whole body of sin, warring with, and bringing into 
confusion, a nature intended for better things: and 
even when honestly warred against in return, with 
difficulty and imperfectly overcome. I—this I—to 
scandalize the congregation—hundreds of them, be- 
yon a doubt, a thousand times better than myself— 

y leavingthe churchas if not worthy of my worship! 

I bowed my head in repentance for such a 
thought, and crouched in’one corner of the ugly 
old-fashioned pew, thankful that it hid me from 
sight. And then I fell into one of those trances 
which sometimes take possession of men’s minds. 
As has been known to happen to drowning or 
otherwise dying persons, my whole lifetime passed 
in review before me, in what seemed to me then 
its full details, Yes! even more vividly than under 
the almond-trees, pressed upon me the sense of my 
unworthiness as a human being born to an im- 
mortal destiny, gifted with immortal capabilities ¢ 
and then for a moment or two of excited thought, 
which at the time seemed an age in duration,¢] 
suffered, as I suppose those suffer who, in the fi 
moment of disembodiment, discover they have lost 
their own souls, whether or no they have gained 
the whole world. 

It was a terrible fancy ; and I shrank lower and 
lower as it pressed on me—when, all at once, a 
voice broke on my ear, and rang along the length 
of the church—loud, distinct, intelligible— 
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** When the wicked man turneth away from the 
wickedness that he hath committed, and doeth that 
which is lawful and right, he shall save his soul alive.” 

In an instant I had sprung to my feet and opened 
my Prayer-book—and there, in black and white, 
stood the blessed words before my eyes. 

‘¢ When the wicked man” (and no limit as to 
time. It might be earlier, or it might be later, so 
that it dc) “‘turneth away from the wickedness 
that he hath committed” (and no reservation as to 
amount), “‘he shall save his soul alive.” (Amen — 
O God—dear—merciful—omnipotent !) 

There needed no more. The painful delusion 
was over. It had passed like a cloud. I drew a 
long, heavy breath of freedom as I stood gazing at 
the words. I had been shivering a minute before, 
but now the warm moisture broke over me like a 
restoration to life. 

Thus this brief trite sentence, so often heard 
without emotion, had come charged to me now 
with the salvation of a world. How was this, or 
how was it I had not so felt it before ? 

The answer was casy. In my vision of suffering 
I had realized that need of my nature to which this 
declaration was the answer. The burden of sin 
chad been felt; and what wonder that my soul leapt 
at the promise of relief, as 1 listened to the conclud- 
igo words of the Exhortation! Here was the call; 

re the explanation of this gathering of ourselves 

ther—of the directions how rightly to use the 
blessing: and for once I was prepared to obey. 
And when I sank on my knees for confession, and 
the wholesome rain of tears overflowed my cheeks, 
still, even amidst the choked utterances of each 
acknowledgment, my spirit ‘‘ rejoiced in God my 
Saviour.” 
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True, indeed, the mystery with which I started 
remained a mystery still— the perfection of the 
lower, the perversion of the higher natures. But 
those who have recognized with keenness their per- 
sonal ia saa ged for some, at any rate, of the 
evil which exists, care but little to theorize about 
its origin. What the soul yearns for then is a 
remedy, and, God be praised, that is never wanting 
wherever the Gospel of the Redeemer is known. 

Under this thought the contrasts which had 
seemed so painful before, ceased to distress me. 
As I returned, I looked at the almond-trees and 
the blue sky, and read in the perfection of the lower 
nature the assurance that God wills the perfection 
of the higher, while the consciousness of present 
evil was absorbed in the joy of the mercy by which 
it is remedied. 

If I went to church that morning with less wor- 
thy feelings, the providence of God had reproved 
me through my own reflections ; and often since in 
the sanctuary of prayer and praise I have restrained 
wandering thoughts and impertinent criticisms 4 
recalling the feelings of that day, and my just self- 
condemnation. In the heartfelt attention which 
ever followed this effort, hearing, as all honest 
Christians must do—yea, through all the imperfed- 
tions of human utterances —the Voice of God, 
speaking to them from the words of that simfe 
yet majestic Service, to which no one, I belieW, 
ever listened earnestly, intelligently, and humbly, 
without bringing away a blessing. 


if, 
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UNOPENED PARCELS. 


* Judge not the play before the play is done.”—F. Quarias. 


Part I. 


SIH, the charm of an unopened parcel! 
and oh, for childhood’s measureless 
faith in its contents! I do not speak 
me) here, of course, of those dull packages 
which come to order, and have a “ goods bill ” as 
well as “* goods” inside—so many pounds of tea, 
or so many cheeses or the like. But I am thinking 
of those, delightful parcels—/ove-parcels, let us call 
them—of which no one has too many in his life- 
time ; which come to us fresh from the kind hands 
that have both furnished and packed them. These 
ere the “‘ Old Home Parcels” of one’s infancy, and 
are dear to children as a colonist’s parcels are to 
him. For at the old home live all that are left of 
x older generation, and among them there is sure 
be some one—a grandmother, an uncle, or an 
aunt—who knows the turns of each little heart in 
the distant younger household ; and has listened to 
all manner of small confidences about likes and 
dislikes, and what every child would do and have, 
if it but-could. 
So when papa shouts at the foot of the stairs, 
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‘* A parcel from the old home, dears!” the rush 
of ecstasy that follows is overpowering. No one 
can get down the stairs half fast enough, and yet 
they keep chattering all the way as they run, and 
all at once, so that there is nobody left to listen but 
the nursemaid, who is following with the youngest 
in her arms; and she, I am sure, would not allow 
she had heard a single word, through the hubbub 
of so many tongues. Nevertheless, they have talked 
to some purpose; all being persuaded that the 
thing they most wish for in the world has come in 
that parcel; only they probably change their minds 
as to what that saiticalar thing is, at every turn of 
the staircase ; so that there would be some difficulty 
in discovering what they really expected by the 
time they get to the hottom. For, supposing the 
nursery to be high up in the house, and there to be 
four flights of stairs down to the drawing-room, 
each child would have guessed four different de- 
lightful things as part of the contents; and when 
you come to think of a family of six or eight chil- 
dren, you must admit it must be a very big parcel 
to satisfy them all. 

Not necessarily, however. There it stands, un- 
opened, in the centre of the large round table, as 
the children enter the drawing-room with bated 
breath. Papa standing in front—for he always 
opened the parcels—mamma not far off, ready \> 
unpack it when opened ; not a string touched ye 
an sha direction staring in the face of all who can 
read :— 

The Masters and Misses ——, 
Somewhere Villa, 
Some County, 
England. 
I call this a beautiful sight. Others may fancy 
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that the children must be greedy or covetous be- 
cause they fix their eyes so longingly on the un- 
opened parcel, and handle it so carefully as they 
make a few vain efforts to act on the ‘‘ waste not, 
want not” principle, by untying the knots: of the 
string. But to me the recollection of the scene 
brings que a different train of thought, and makes 
me wish, in the depths of my heart, that we grown- 
up people could retain childhood’s reliance in un- 
opened parcels. For look you how the matter 
always ended. Not once in a hundred times did 
any one of the children find inside the parcel any 
one of the four different things they most wished 
for in the world on the four different flights of 
stairs; and yet not once in a hundred times did 
any one of them express dissatisfaction or feel it. 
No; they took what actually came, as a thousand 
times better than anything they could possibly have 
thought of—as no doubt it was ; for besides know- 
ing what the children fancied they should like, the 
grandmother, or whoever it might be, had a sort 
of witch-like insight as to what would amuse them 
longest and best. And this the children got to feel 
by degrees, and so always laid aside their fancies 
gn favour of grandmamma’s reality. 

I, however, made the hundredth exception once 
in, my life. For once I lost my faith, and you shall 
bar how. 

6 The old home parcels contained heaps of lesser 
parcels inside ; each of which had its outside 
paper neatly tied round with string, and duly 
addressed with the name, in full, of fhe child for 
whom it was intended; and of these there were 
often two or three a-piece. On one occasion a 
great many other parcels had been taken out before 
one came forme. At last my mother, who, as I 
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said before, always managed the unpacking, called 
outin a clear voice, ‘‘ ‘Miss Honoria Eleanor——.’ 
Here, Honor dear, this is for you.” 

It was a small, roundish little packet, and I 
took it to a stool by the fire, and sat down to open 
and enjoy it. Then I broke the seal, unfastened 
the string, and removed the paper from—a common 
walnut ! unless my eyes deceived me. I had 
waited some time for my turn, and now, for once 
in my life on such an occasion, was disappointed. 
I did not speak, however, but a silence so unusual 
—we all being in the habit of shouting over our 
gifts, much as lions roar over their food—attracted 
my father’s attention, who, seated in his chair, on 
the other side of the rug, was reading the news- 
paper. He looked over the top of this now, and 
asked, ‘‘ Honor, what is it ?” 

‘¢ Only a walnut, papa,” said I, as indifferently 
as I could, though ready to cry all the time. 
** You may have it, if you like,” I added, crossing 
the rug, and offering it tohim. ‘I will go and 
fetch the crackers.” : 

You see, I wanted to get out of the room, for 
then, at any rate, I could have cried or stamped 
a little without being observed. But my fathey, 
who had dropped his newspaper when he took the 
walnut from my hand, now laid hold of me round 
the waist with the other arm, and drew me fh- 
wards him. I felt to dread being looked at, bit 
my father would look. Nay, he set me right 
before him, and gazed full into my eyes. It was 
too much. They filled at once with tears, and I 
felt my lips trembling with distress. 

Still my father only smiled. ‘‘ Little Honor,” 
said he, m a whisper, ‘‘ you are too impatient. 
You have not half opened your parcel yet.’ 
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The paper in which the walnut had been wrapper! 
was lying on the floor. I picked it up and hek! 
it before him inside and out, to show him his 
mistake. I should have said, ‘‘I Aave opened it 
quite, papa,” if I had been able to speak at all. 

‘¢Oh nonsense !” papa went on, but still with 
asmile; ‘‘that’s only the outside paper, child ! 
Listen, little Honor, your parcel is stell unopenat 
—do you hear? Take it back; look at it fo: 
yourself.” 

I took it from his hand and sat down, and ] 
turned the walnut round and round, and looked at 
it, but only as one looks at things from which one 
expects nothing, and dislikes the sight of. 7 
eyes merely wandered over it, that is to say; all 
my heart and attention were given to the one 
thought, ‘‘ Why had grandmamma been so cruel 
as to send me only a walnut?” . ... 

‘* Honor,” said my father, peeping at me over the 
newspaper once more, ‘unopened parcels must be 
ee if people want to know what is inside 
them.’ 

**T will fetch the crackers then,” said I, pet- 
tishly. 

** Crackers are not needed,” remarked my father. 
** Make your eyes see what they are looking at, 
Wonor.” 

Now I knew my father never spoke without a 
meaning, and began to wonder if there was more 
in the walnut than I had thought. And so, at 
last, I really looked, and soon detected that the 
walnut-shell must have been opened before, for in 
two or three places where the sides met, I could 
have got in the point of a pin between them. A 
little effort soon separated them, and there, be- 
hold ! within the convolutions of cach half of the 
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shell lay, not the crisp kernel I knew so well, but 
white leather neatly tucked in. I laid hold of a 
little corner bit, and pulled out an exquisitely soft 
fine French kid glove, ornamented with starry 


spots, 

POh the shame that mixed with the joy of that 
moment! I ran across the rug, hid my face 
against my father, and cried. I begged his pardon, 
and grandmamma’s too; but my father would 
only laugh. ‘‘ Only mind, Honor,” said he, ‘‘ that 
you never again distrust an unopencd parcel, when 
you know the hand it comes from.” And I pro- 
mised I never would ; for in one’s youth one does 
not know how hard some promises are to keep. 

But this was not all. hen, according to cus- 
tom, we had taken nurse Aer parcel (grandmamma 
forgot nobody), and had shown her our own, the 
one she was most of all struck with was my glove- 
walnut. Toys and books of every conceivable 
sort, size, and beauty she had seen again and again ; 
but, as it so happened, a walnut with gloves in- 
side never! She put on her spectacles to examine 
it, and her exclamations were endless. 

*“TIt’s wonderful, Miss, it’s wonderful! If it 
wasn’t that seeing is believing, I couldn’t believe 
it,—I really couldn't!” My respect for the gloves 
and the walnut rose higher and higher. I sat with 
it on my lap all tea-time, and when I went to kiss 
my father at night, I had it still in my hand, ( 

‘¢ That's right,” said he ; ‘‘ you will never forget 
that walnut as long as you live, Honor.” 

As I listened, i opened it out before him, to 
give him a last peep at its contents. ‘‘ It’s wonder- 
ful, papa, isn’t it? quite wonderful!” exclaimed 
I, rather proud of entering into nurse’s grown-up 
feelings. 
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** Wonderful ? H’m !” murmured he; ‘‘ not half 
as wonderful as when the walnut was inside, 
Honor.” He said this rather oddly, I thought. 
But I concluded he was joking, so I laughed 
myself, 

‘* The idea of the wonderfulness of a common 
walnut which one eats !” cried I. 

** Its being common and your eating it, does not 
prevent its being wonderful, little Honor,” was his 
reply ; ‘‘there are many unopened parcels in the 
world to tell you that, if you do but look into 
them. There, g° to sleep now, and dream of what 
oe can possibly be !” 


think I never went to bed so much puzzled 
before. 


ParT II. 


ma N evening or two afterwards I went down to 
Wawa the library in the ‘‘ gloaming” for a bouk. 
fai It was on the table by the fire-place, and 
when I got there, I saw my father in his 
arm-chair, sitting alone, looking into the firelight. 
As was our wont in those happy days, when we had 
t a father—king and priest—to look up to, I went 
p to him and kissed his forehead. He took my 
ehand in his, but still sat looking into the fire. 
Then a sudden thought struck me. ‘* Papa, 
said I, ‘‘don’t you think you could tell me some- 
thing about those other unopened parcels hie 
talked about? I’ve so often wondered what they 
were,’ 
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‘* To be sure !” cried he, rousing ap completely. 
**Sit down, Honor, and I will count you up a 
dozen at once.” 

I was on the stool at his feet instantly, my hand 
still in his. 

‘* To begin with,” pursued he, “‘ there is arith- 
metic, which I heard you abusing so angrily this 
morning, for being as useless to young ladies as— 
let me see—as grandmamma’s walnut.” 

**Oh, papa!” I exclaimed. I said not a word 
more, but, no doubt, my voice sounded very dole- 
ful. I had argued hotly with my governess that 
morning that it was a great waste of time for me 
to learn arithmetic, ‘‘as I was not going to be a 
shop-girl.” 

‘*Never mind, Honor,” said my father, ‘sit 
still and be happy ; we won’t mention arithmetic 
again as you dislike it so much, though for my 
own part I own I feel an interest in the faculty 
which is supposed to distinguish a nran from his 
dog—the faculty of calculation, 1 mean.” 

** How, papa?” I asked, for I did not half un- 
derstand what he meant, only as I was very fond 
of animals, and of dogs particularly, I wanted to 
do so if I could. : ‘ 

‘* Coleridge——” began my father ; but then he 
stopped, and looked inquiringly at me. 

‘© Yes, papa, I do know that!” I answered, 
triumphantly. ‘‘ Coleridge is the man who wrot 
the ‘ Ancient Mariner.’ ” 

It was my favourite poem, and I knew a great 
deal of it by heart. 

** Very good,” said my father; “well, then, 
Coleridge, who, as you know from the poem, loved 
animals as dearly as you do, tells a story he had 
heard of a dog who lost his master, and, after 
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tracing him down a certain lane, came at last to 
a place where four roads met. ‘The statement 
was that the dog hereupon put his nose to the 

md, and snuffed two of the three roads he 
ad come up to, but not finding his master’s track 
on either, dashed down the third road without 
examination.” 

This raised my interest completely. ‘‘ Did he 
really, papa?” I asked, almost interrupting him. 

‘That is the very point in dispute,” said my 
father. ‘‘ Coleridge thought not. The dog had 
certainly not learnt his subtraction table, you 
know, Honor—happy dog! eh?—and therefure 
could not know from it that when you take three 
from four only one remains.” 

My father paused till I said, ‘I don’t under- 
stand, papa.” 

** Well, Honor,” replied he, ‘‘don’t you see there 
was first the road along which the dog had traced 
his master; then the two roads at which he 
snuffed where his master had not been. Take 
these three from the four and you perceive there 
was only one ruad left, which the master cosdd 
have gone. Because, take three from four and but 
one remains, You do perceive that, don’t you ?” 

‘* Yes, papa.” 

*“ But the question is whether the dog perceived 
it—whether he calculated as you and I have done 
who dave learnt or are learning our subtraction 
table. Coleridge says not. He says, either the 
story must have been untrue, or a breeze brought 
the master’s track down the fourth road to the 
dog’s nose without giving him the trouble of 
stooping to snuff—anything, in short, rather than 
believe the almost miraculous fact that even the 
most sagacious of all animals could have calcu- 
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lated arithmetically—stake three from four and one 
remains.” 
__ “* What do you think, papa?” was my next 


ea. 

*¢ All manner of things at different times,” said 
he, smiling. ‘* Dogs calculate practically though 
not arithinetically ; and I have come at last to the 
belief that it is not possible to lay down defini- 
tions between reason and instinct. The absence 
of the power of communicating by speech and 
writing is hardly sufficiently considered by philo- 
sophers. But certainly animals who cannot be 
taught their arithmetic tables cannot rank as high 
among reasonable beings as those who are able to 
exercise that noble and important——” 

** That will do, papa,” cried I, jumping up, and 
laying my hand over his mouth, for 1 saw a smile 
coming into the corners of his lips as he said 
‘‘noble and important” in very sonorous tones. 
“That willedo, papa. You said you wouldn’t say 
a word more about that nasty arithmetic, and here 
you’ve brought it all back again through the dog !” 

** Well, if I was to begin with a ship I couldn't 
help doing the same thing, Honor.” 

nce more I felt curious, but scarcely liked to, 
own it. 

** We should never hear again from your uncle 
at sea, you know, if the Queen passed an Act of 
Parliament forbidding the use of nasty arithmetid 
to her loving subjects. No more cockatoos, no 
more stories of monkeys, no more fans, no more 
edible birds’ nests -——’ 

** Oh, don’t papa, please!” cried I; ‘‘ besides, 
were ships could go sailing on still.” 

“* Ay, sailing on, child,” mused my father, ‘‘ sail- 
ing on without knowing whither—without a com- 
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pass, without a chart, without any use from sun 
and stars—sailing on—say drifting rather, to 
certain destraction, from accidents or starvation. 
Is it possible you don’t know; Honor, that ships 
are guided over the trackless oceans by that very 
faculty of calculation we have been talking about ? 
It is by a cumulative set of such little simple 
propositions as take three from four and one re- 
mains, add two and two together and they make 
four, that men make their way over the literally 
pathless water, as if it were mapped out for them 
(ay, and they make maps of it afterwards) ; caleu- 
/ate how far they have come in so many hours, and 
which way they have come, the mysterious magnet 
assisting them ; and so judge again which way to 
steer, And thus come trade and civilization and 
the power of travelling and seeing the wonders of 
the world. Have I: not sometimes heard a little 
girl named Honoria say she hoped she might see 
many foreign countries before she died? not to 
speak of an albatross like that which the miserable 
ancient mariner shot.” 

**Oh, yes! and I do hope so!” exclaimed I. 

‘Well, then, when you are on board your first 
ship, Honor, off on your first voyage, ay to your- 
Gelf in memory of this conversation, ‘I have to 
thank nasty arithmetic for this privilege:’ not 
arithmetic only, of course, dear ; but unless there 

ere good little boys in the world to learn that 

o and two make four, you could certainly not be 
enjoying the pleasures of a sea-voyage. ” 

‘“T’m so sorry, papa!” cried I, ‘‘I will never 
call it nasty again !” 

** Don’t, Honor,” answered he, laying his hand 
on my head and stroking my hair. ‘* Every power 
of this dear little noddle comes from above and 
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was not given to lie dormant and unused. And 
all the different sorts of learning and information 
we are trying to pack into its chambers while 
memory is young and vigorous, are by no means 
so many modes of torture devised for the parti- 
cular annoyance of children, but, on the contrary, 
so many ‘unopened parcels,’ the contents of which 
will one day be the delight of their possessors, 
however little they may believe this till the time 
comes when the strings are untied. When that 
will be in any particular case no one can tell, as 
no one can foresee the circumstances of his future 
life. Some of the parcels may not be wanted for 
years—others never—some directly—~almost as 
soon as stowed away, French verbs, geography, 
history—every one of these horrors may be wanted 
and called out in turn: and all that parents can 
do is to get as many such valuable ee stowed 
away in a child’s brain as the child can be per- 
suaded to admit. Ah, Honor! some the children 
are apt to think most useless and uninteresting of 
all, because most difficult of comprehension, may 
one day prove to them the greatest treasures of all 
‘fountains of living waters ;’” continued my 
father, lowering his voice, ‘‘ ‘ springing up to ever- 
lasting life.’ ”’ 

‘* Papa,” said I, ‘‘ I guess what you mean: things 
like the Church Catechism, which one cannot 
understand—— ” 

‘The Catechism is a special instance, I think, ¥ 
said my father. ‘‘ But you speak vaguely when 
you say you cannot understand it. Not all of it, 
of course, for, like most good things, its meaning 
opens more and more upon one as one’s gqwn 
experience ripens ; but a great part of it is intel- 
ligible to any attentive child, who can learn it by 
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heart and listen to an explanation. But whether 
understood or not at the time, my cry will always 
be, Learn st by heart. The parcel will open some 
day. I can tell you a story in point.” 

Twas pleased at the prospect of a story of any 
kind, and my father began. He told of an old 
man he had once known, on the verge of eighty, 
and nearly blind, who had been a church-goer all 
his life, and even teacher at a Sunday School in his 
day, but from mistaken scruples had stayed away 
from tlie holiest of all rites, the one as specially 
ordained as baptism—the Sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper. This old man, ‘‘ John” by name, went up 
to his clergyman one day after morning service was 
over, and announced that he should like tocome next 
Sunday to the Holy Communion, if he might. But 
would the clergyman be so good as to tell him 
what to do, he was so afraid of coming unworthily, 
or of doing wrong, and so making himself worse ? 

**I see the old man now,” said my sie ‘*as 
he stood in his Welsh wig before the clergyman, 
lifting very nearly sightless cyes to where hethought 
his pastor's face might be. And what do you think 
the clergyman did, Honor? Ife had not been in 
the place long, so he knew but little of the old man 
pemoue.y and he might have said, ‘Come to my 

ouse and tell me all abcut yourself, and your past 
life, and I will explain the responsibilities you 
incur by approaching the Lord’s Table ;’ and the 

o might have met there accordingly, and argued 
@p and down the mysterious question of fitness and 
spiritual condition, till the one was helplessly con- 
fused and the other disappointed at the impossi- 
bility of getting an old man of eighty to follow a train 
of thought. But no! a better way suggested itself 
to the clergyman. 
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ss John,’ said he, ‘ you know your Catechism ?’ 
*«* Known it, sir, boy and man, these seventy 
years,’ said old John, 

“¢* Listen then, John. What ts required of them 
who come to the ec fe er}? 

** John lifted even his Welsh cap off his hald pate, 
and answered at once :—‘ 7o examine themselves, 
whether they repent them truly of their former sins, 
stedfastly purposing to lead a new life; have a livel: 

Jatth in God's mercy through Christ, with a thank- 
Sul remembrance of his death ; and be in charity with 
all men,’ 

‘“The parcel had been shut up a long time usé- 
less, Honor, but it came open at last. Old John 
went home without a misgiving. He could say 
‘Amen’ heartily to all ¢Aose requirements ; and not 
a bishop in the land could tell him more was neces- 
sary. He came to the Lord’s Supper the next 
Sunday, and continued an habitual communicant 
till he died.” 

I did not speak, for although I thought it an in- 
teresting story about old John, I could not all at 
once reconcile myself to the thought of those tedious 
answers in the Catechism that had so long been my 
Sunday’s dread. 

My father broke the silence. 

‘‘ And there are yet other unopened pes 
Honor ; but I do not like to say too much about 
them. Only this. As I talk to you now, so I w 
once talked to myself; but I was impatient, more 
so than you, my child, a thousand times; and it 
was not till the hand of death came between me and 
my poor mother that I thought seriously of any- 
thing she had said. I loved her, however, and my 

ief was almost indignation, it was so stormy. 
That was a dark, heavy burden, Honor, but it 
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opened at last into light. My bitter regret for 
indifference helped it todo so, perhaps. I a esa 
my memory to recall what I could never hear again. 
I got up many a time in the night to put down on 
paper any words which occurred suddenly to my 
mind ; and much that I have said to you is but an 
echo of those old memories. And thus you see, 
Honor, the words of the poet are no fiction. And 
it is possible, that 

*—. men may rise on stepping-stones 

Of their dead selves to higher things ;’ 


that even a fault repented of may lead us to a 
care feeling of right and wrong than we had 
before.” 


‘*Do you really think so, papa?” I asked ; for 
the doctrine seemed to me rather different from the 
tendency of many pretty story-books I had read. 

*<T hope so, at any rate, Honor,” said my father ; 
*“but it is too large a subject to begin now. We 
have sat the fire out. Let us go up to mamma to 
tea.” 

* * * * * 
** After all, there is one thing you have not ex- 
lained, papa,” said I, breaking a silence just 
fore bidding good-night. ‘‘ When I called the 
walnut-shell with the gloves inside ‘ wonderful’ 
the first night, you said, ‘H’m! not so wonderful 
when the walnut was there.’ Do you remember?” 

My father smiled. ‘‘ Jf that puzzles you, Honor, 
bring me a walnut. We had some at dessert.” 

id so, and, after splitting it neatly in two, he 
showed me the tiny pear-shaped germ lying in a 
ny hollow between the two halves at the lower 
en 


“IFT were to tell you that every time you eat a 
I. Ss 
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common walnut you eat a walnut-tree complete, 
you would laugh at me, I suppose, Honor; and yet 
you eat what might have been a walnut-tree, had 
you not interfered. Yes! there is in that tiny 
germ all the specific walnut-tree materials, wanting 
nothing to bring their life into activity, but common 
earth, common water, common air, and common 
sunshine—things, all of them, so common that we 
do not trouble ourselves to ask what they do for us; 
and yet they effect what we should call miracles, 
were they not so common! So in their hands that 
minikin germ would develop into a big tree—ay, 
and a walnut-tree, and no other sort—its bark, its 
wood, its leaves, its sap, its flowers, its fruit, the 
seed within itself after its kind. What do you say 
now? Remember this when you are inclined to 
talk of the common walnut one eats as if it was 
commonplace, and grow rapturous over the little 
bit of human ingenuity displayed in stuffing a very 
soft piece of leather neatly into the convolutions of 
an ey walnut-shell. . . I wonder, by the way, 
Honor, how many walnut-trees you have eaten up 
in the course of your short life!’ 

The abrupt joke seemed to lighten the seriousness 
of my surprise, and my father concluded with a 
farewell kiss: ‘‘ These perms are among the thou- 
sands of unopened parcels in the natural world, and 
they shadow out the others!” 


Part III. 
1 ee] WO years! it sounds a long time to write of, 
%1\WrA but oh how soon it slips away when the 
Pe=ws little daily details of life go on uninterrupted 
by any startling joy or sorrow ! 
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Yes; it was really two years before my father and 
I spoke again on the subject of our last conversation, 
an fet when we did, it came back upon me like a 
recollection of yesterday. 

We had had a few more words about it the very 
next morning, it is true, but I do not call that con- 
versation. I was running through the hall after 
lessons, with a flower-pot in one hand and a rake 
in the other, when the library-door opened, and my 
father’s voice called me in, ; 

I felt in a terrible hurry, and he saw it, but laid 
a hand on each of my shoulders to enforce attention. 

‘‘One moment, Honor,” said he ; “just this one! 
I have been half afraid that I puzzled you last night, 
and made you suppose I thought it almost betted 
to have done wrong, if one only repented, than ty 
have ‘kept innocency.’ Never as long as you livy 
think that, my child. I never meant it.” 

‘* No, papa,” was all I could answer. 

‘‘ Only,” he continued, “to human beings wh 
are liable to sin pias red of their lives it is a con 
fort unspeakable to believe that even ¢haf evil may 
be turned to good ; that sin really repented of and 
borne in our minds as a warning may make us more 
specially watchful on that special point than we 
might otherwise have been. That is all, and it 
a great deal, but I hope you did not think I meant 
more than that.” 

‘¢ Papa, I don’t think I thought much about it at 

afterwards,” was my lucid reply to this appeal, 
eas he has often since told me. 

He said, ‘‘ Quite right, Honor,” at the time, 
and smiled, and bade me go and murder my bulbs 
9s fast as I pleased. Whereupon I protested, and 
he went on to assure me that Lord Mayor’s day, 
November 9, was the only proper day in the year 
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for the setting of bulbs, and if I persisted in patting 
them in the ground several weeks earlier--well, he 
would not be answerable for the consequences. 

Now papa was no gardener, as we all knew, and 
his giving his Spawn at all about tulips and crocuses 
made me laugh. Besides, I couldn't think what 
the Lord Mayor’s Show could have to do with our 
flowers, and said so. But when I rested my flower- 
pot on a chair to hear his answer, he would give 
no explanation of the how and the why, only re- 
need that it was so: he didn’t know the inside of 
ail the unopened parcels in the world, he said. On 
which I laughed again, and ran away to my garden 
and its easier thoughts. 

Two years later grandmamma’s parcel contained 
for me a copy of se, Ser pile poems, and before 
many days were over I had come across his ‘‘ Lad- 
der of St. Augustine, ” and the old memories re- 
vived as fresh in my mind as a Calfornian rock rose 
in water:—the walnut—the long evening with my 
father—his warning the sealed 

I ran downstairs to my happy haunt, the library, 
and rushed in less of ceremony. ‘‘ Do you 
remember, papa?” I cried, proud to remember so 
well myself, and eee i triumphantly to the open 

age of the book—‘‘there’s something about !t 
hers too ;” saying which I pushed the volume into 
his hand. He took it and read, and as he did so a 
strange feeling seized me of how near the distant 
past, of which I had not cme, for so long, 
come to the present. It was like having that othe 
evening over again, only I was conscious of under 
standing so much better and caring so much more 
now. Certainly I had not grown into my teens 
without a change. But I sat on the same seat, in 
thesame place, and the same voice spoke at myside : 
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‘* This is the true elixir of hope for poor weak 
humanity, Honor, if one could Dat administer it 
where it is needed. Men need to be saved from 
self-contempt as well as guilt, or they easily drop 
from fallibility to recklessness ; and no argument 
could be so effectual as this—that sin repented of 
may be the stepping-stone to a more stable holi- 
ness than the untried innocence even of another 
Adam, were that to be had. Afay be is all I dare 
to say, remember. Whether it shad/ be rests with 
each individual himself, It is a great truth, and I 
wish I could spread faith in it to the four quarters 
of the globe— 

‘That men may rise on stepping-stones 

Of their dead selves to higher things.’ 
And those are the words which state it most forcibl 
to my mind, besides being intimatcly-connected with 
a very interesténg case which I should like to tell you 
about.” 

I edged my stool closer than ever to my father, 
and he began :— 

‘* When I was a boy at school my life was saved 
by a lad a year older than myself, and far out of 
reach of my acquaintance in school. A party of 
us were out bathing, and I had sillily struck out 
beyond our appointed bounds—to pecp round a 
rock or some such nonsense—when an unexpected 
current carried me away. I battled against it as 
fore as I could alone, for I was ashamed to call 
or help; but adage cramp seized me, and then, 
us you may suppose, I shouted pretty lustily. No 
one had noticed my disappearance, and they had 
some difficulty at first in finding out where the cry 
came from ; but at Jast the lad I speak of saw me, 
and swam at once to my rescue. Before he 
could reach me I was almost exhausted, and yet 
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there is no image more vividly pictured on my 
brain even now than that of his face as 1 saw it in 
that supreme moment when the sound of his breath 
was in my ears and I felt his strong arm stretched 
out to save me. Of what followed I know nothing, 
but I was told afterwards that it was fortunate for 
us both that he was unusually powerful; that 
oe es our chances of life would have been 
small. 

“It will not surprise yor, I daresay, Honor,” 
continued my father, ‘‘to hear that after this adven- 
ture I was taken with a fit of hero-worship for my 
preserver. Such attacks—engoucments the French 
call them—are not so common among schoolboys 
as young ladies. Still even schoolboys are not all 
formed internally toone model, however rigidly they 
may conform to a style in externals, and my hero- 
worship was, I assure you, as ardent as any girl’s 
could be. In my eyes its object was the personifi- 
cation of everything great and noble, both in mind 
and body, and there was foundation enough for the 
faith in fact to prevent the charm ever being broken 
by any rude shock of disappointment. Everybody, 
as well as myself, thought him a fine fellow, and 
respected him. With how good reason you may 
aa when I tell you ¢Zey do so still,” 

y father paused, and I half jumped from my 
seat in surprise. Then he was alive; wouldn't 
pe a tell me who it was: did I know him? & 

egged very hard, but in vain, and my fathdl 
continued his account. 

‘* You have heard enough of schools, Honor, to 
know that whatever feelings of this, I suppose, 
romantic character I entertained, I had to keep to 
myself. Anything like friendly intercourse with 
him was out of the question. His only reception 
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of my stammered thanks the day after the accident 
was, ‘Don’t be sucha little foo) again,’ accompanied 
by a grim smile as he turned on his heel. All this 
was e répte, and I knew it, but not the less did I 
think and sometimes dream of the powerful face 
with the anxious, earnest eyes, as I had seen them 
in my extremity above that terrible water. ... 
Nay, one day I was punished by a heavy box on the 
ear from a friend of my hero, for the presumption 
of having attempted certain sketches of his face on 
the backs of some exercises. And if unintentional 
caricatuting deserved punishment, I was rightly 
served, 

‘* By-and-by invitations came to him from my 
father and mother, which one day he accepted ; 
but though, while a visitor among us, the cour- 
tesies due from a visitor to his host’s family went 
on in the usugl way, our relations on our return to 
school resumed their old footing. He was unusually 
forward, I backward, beyond what I ought to have 
been, The gulf was very wide between us, as m 
father told me when he parted from me, adding wit 
his last kiss the warning assurance, ‘If you want 
that boy’s friendship, you will have to deserve it.’ 
And to cut a long story short, this was what I tried 
for; and I was so far successful thata day came when 
my hero and I were associates, and I may say /rierd’s. 

‘*By that time, though—mournful to relate— 
the enzouement had so far subsided into rational 
i ap that I would no longer have sworn 
black was white because he said it. So you see I 
was turning fast into an old fogje. And now that 
we came into closer contact there was one thing in 
my hero that puzzled me. Occasionally his thoughts 
seemed to drift away out of the range of anything or 
anybody present, and a painful, anxious look came 
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into his eyes, which always reminded me of his 
face ag I saw it on the water. Before I knew him 
I had noticed this mood, and attributed it to his 
brain being fixed on some profound and weighty 
subject of thought. Now it struck me differently. 
Now I fancied there was some trouble at work 
within; but there was a reasonable clue to this, 
erhaps, in the fact that his mother was a widow 
eft with a large young family to guide and see pro- 
vided for. 

“The fitofabstraction always passed over quickly, 
and as unexpectedly as it had come on; and if one 
asked in what dreamland he had been wandering for 
the last few minutes, a smile or a joke turned aside 
the inquiry. It is a trifle to mention, but it acted 
as an effectual, though slight, bar to complete in- 
timacy ; and when I joined him at college a year 
after he had left me at school, the same odd little 
bit of reserve remained. The old joe, ‘A penny 
for your thoughts,’ brought a frown instead of a 
smile to his face on those occasions. At the Uni- 
versity I found my hero utterly unchanged, except 
as regarded advance of mind. The delicate high- 
mindedness and scrupulous truthfulness (not over- 
common qualities in boy or man) which had been 
the subject of my profound admiration at school, 
were equally strongly marked now. They com- 
manded the same respect from old and young. 

‘*And now comes the kernel of my story, 
Honor,” observed my father, who evidently began, 
to think I must be tired of hearing of his nodal nk 
perfection, ‘‘All I have said hitherto was to in- 
terest you in the individual. You could not other- 
wise have cared for what is coming. 

‘*It was the year that ‘In Memoriam’ came out, 
and the volume was in the hands of most thinking 
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young men, but, oddly enough, / came across it 
sooner than my friend did, for it was sent to me 
during the time I was at school without him, and I 
had been completely carried away in wonder and 
admiration. Of course in reading anything so 
noble and great my first thought was of him who 
could appreciate it so thoroughly. Of course too, 
as I read, I fancied a strong resemblance between 
my hero and the subject of Tennyson’s lament. 
Consequently, ‘In Memoriam’ was one of our first 
themes of conversation after we met again, and we 
agreed to go through it together. 

“« Some days in one’s life seem to begin and end 
ingloom. Ido not mean gvic/, but a sort of mental 
gloom, matching the cloudy day of the Bates 
world on which nothing looks bright. On such 
days jestings, however innocent, feel out of place, 
and every traip of thought, wherever begun, ends 
in seriousness. On wich a day my friend and I sat 
down, late in the evening, to the study of ‘In Me- 
moriam,’ he reading aloud by my request; my 
wish! being to watch its effect upon his mind. 

‘* And certainly the plan succeeded. At the 
very first line of the introductory poem, he stopped 
and hesitated. 


* Strong Son of God, immortal Love-——’ 


‘* Here he turned to me with an inquiring look. 
“sIt is perfectly orthodox,’ I cried, and quoted 
e translation of an ancient hymn in which the 
e expression occurs. He nodded assent, smiling, 
and went on, never Aesifating again, though he 
stopped many times to utter admiration or better 
to understand the sense, which often required care- 
ful re-reading. 
“One's brain was warm in those days,” continued 
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my father, ‘‘and by the time we had ended and 
discussed the introductory poem, an hour had 
elapsed, and we were both worked up to a high 
state of mental excitement. 

‘* Then we went on; he reading as before :— 

*J hold it truth with him who sings 
To one clear harp in divers tones, 
‘That men may rise on stepping-stones 
Of thew dead selves to higher things.’ 

‘** When, what was my surprise to see my friend 
fling the book down, lay his arm on the table, and 
bury his face upon it! I called him by name and 
asked‘what was the matter. 

** * To you believe it’? said he. 

**¢¢? what?’ cried I, for I was too much be- 
wildered about him to be thinking of the book. 

«¢ «That men may‘rise through sinning, or some- 
thing like it,’ he answered, gruffly., ‘A man may 
repent, of course, and that for a lifetime, and he 
may rise in spite of it; but it is always a dead 
weight drawing him back.’ 

‘**T differ with you,’ said I; ‘ conceit—that is, 
self-esteem—is perhaps the widest-spread of all 
the vices, and, like drunkenness, opens the door to 
a thousand others. Now suppose the conscious- 
ness of some weak point in one’s character, oy 
even of some weak yielding to it wrongly, burnt 
humility into one’s heart, would not that be a 
rise? Besides, the having stumbled may make one 
keep one’s foot more diligently. God's mercy 
far nd man’s conception of it. I believe thee 
words fully.’ 

“ *] wish I could,’ said he, in a weary voice. 

** And then a sudden thought struck me that 
my dear friend was troubled personally—that, 
blameless, exalted even, for a lad, as his life 
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had been for years, some old recollection was 
rankling in his mind. 1 became composed myself 
at 


once. 

‘* “We read the Scriptures quite differently,’ I 
observed, quietly. ‘When it tells us scarlet sins 
shall be white as snow, I don’t expect a pink stain 
to remain. You do. I believe the truth of the 
assurance, though it is spoken metaphor-wise. 
You do not. I even choose to apply another text 
to the same subject. ‘‘ Though ye have lien among 
the pots, yet ye shall be as the wings of a dove 
that is covered with silver wings and her feathers 
like gold.”’, 

“*Tt won’t do,’ he murmured, moving his head 
uncasily, but not looking up. 

“**It will not do for you to call yourself my 
friend on these terms,’ cried I, warmly. ‘If you 
had committeg murder, I could understand it ; but 
here for some trumpery nonsense or other you 
are shutting me out from confidence and yourself 
from comfort.’ 

*** Vou don’t know that it is nonsense,’ said he. 

‘¢ *¥¢ is time I knew the truth,’ I answered. 

‘* You would despise me as much as I despise 
myself,’ he objected. 

» §**¥f you despise yourself,’ cried I, vehemently, 
and striking the table a heavy blow as I spoke, 
* you are guilty of a heinous sin.’ 

‘*¢ What in the world do you mean ?’ he asked, 
put at last he was looking up. 

*¢*T mean that it is a downright sin not to be 
thankful to God for having been able to lead the 
life you have done for years past; restraining your- 
self, and setting an example the value of which 
will never be known to you till the day of judg- 
ment.’ .. 4. 
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‘*¥ broke down here, for I thought of the help 
it had been to myself. 

‘* ¢ My dear friend !’ exclaimed he—and then he 
broke down too. I had prevailed. 

‘*And now, Honor,” resumed my father, “ if 
you were to guess for a hundred years, you 
never guess what this trouble of my hero’s was. 
It was no laughing matter, and yet I know you 
will smile when I tell you that he had when a 
child deceived his aia by pretending to see 
ghosts, and had never xndecetved them up to that 
moment.” 

**Oh, but why?” was my natural exclamation. 

** Chiefly, because not having done it at the first 
right moment,” answered my father, ‘‘ he delayed 
till he couldn’t endure to revert to the subject. 
Sometimes, as he told me, the whole affair seemed 
such a trifle as not to be worth s¢eaking about, 
especially after every one else appeared to have 
forgotten it. At other times it felt to him too 
dreadful to be spoken of at all! In short, al- 
though life went on as usual—and with all young 
people the enjoyment of life is so strong that it 
overrules reflection—my poor hero was, as it were, 
haunted by his own imaginary ghost.” 

ta papa, how could he do such a thing?” FP 
asked. 


‘‘ It arose thus,” began my father: ‘‘he was a 
nervous, imaginative child, and very restless at 
night; a very troublesome quality in a nurse 
and one which was often getting him into scrapes. 
One night, not very long after his poor father’s 
death, he awoke in a confused, half-conscious con- 
dition as usual, and, as usual, began to cry. As 
usual, too, came the nurses’ remonstrance and 
orders to ‘be quiet and go to sleep; but these 
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women were themselves the cause that they could 
not be obeyed. They had left the door which 
divided the nurseries a little bit open after they 
put him to bed, and through it he had seen their 
two heads—one young, one old—‘ nodding to- 
gether’ (vizier-like) over their candle on the work- 
table, as they sat mending socks, and chattering. 
Not planning weddings, however, but unluckily 
telling half-fledged ghost stories of ‘ warnings,’ 
‘appearances,’ ‘ cease be and so forth; all in 
connection, of course, with ‘ poor master’s death,’ 
That the child heard what they said very imper- 
fectly did not mend matters, He fell asleep with 
the sounds of smothered exclamations in his ears : 
* Awful, ain’t it?’ ‘You don’t say so!’ ‘Makes 
me all of a shake,’ &c., his last sight being the 
glimmer of the candlelight on the younger girl’s 
wide-opened @yes, as she stared, respectfully asto- 
nished at the nonsense her old goose of a companion 
was talking. 

‘*No wonder that from a sleep so begun, sad- 
dened, too, by the mentian of his | apd father, my 
poor friend awoke disturbed and apprehensive, 
and, staring into the half-darkness of early dawn, 
was ready to fancy anything that might suggest 
itself. Accordingly, when ordered to be quiet and 
go to sleep, he shrieked out, between his sobs, that 
he couldn't, rai he saw something. 

‘* Then followed the fact—which, child as he 
pvas, he detected in an instant—that these words 
changed the whole tone of nurse’s behaviour. No 
more scolding now, but petting and coaxing. It 
was, ‘Oh, Master Tommy dear’ (we will call him 
Tommy for the present), ‘don’t say so, please. 
There can’t be anything, you know; don’t fancy 
such things, there’s a good boy,’ &c. Nevertheless 
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she hustled out of bed and struck a light, which 
she carried triumphantly into every corner of the 
room to prove to him (and perhaps herself, too) 
that there really was nothing there. 

** But the ‘good boy’ could not be pacified so 
easily. The night-terrors of children, being the 
result of physical sensations, cannot often be 
reasoned away. He still yeé¢ disturbed, and cried 
accordingly, calling out now from time to time 
that he saw something. They had furnished this 
text themselves. Both nurses were up now, and 
at last one of them asked ‘ What he saw?’ and 
then came the unhappy answer (also suggested by 
their chatter) that he saw papa. 

‘¢ The noise had by this time awakened one of 
the other children, and a little half-roused girl 
was told confidentially by the younger nurse that 
‘Master Tommy had seen his poor @ear papa, and 
it would break missus’s heart.’ ‘ Poor dear papa !’ 
was all the child answered at the time, for she 
dropped to sleep again at once; but the next 
morning Tommy found himself installed in all 
the seas. and prestige of a ghost-seer, though 
the fact was only spoken of in whispers in the nur- 
sery, for little Missy was warned she would make 
her mamma quite ill if she Said one word to her* 
about it. 

‘‘ This was the pone the evil, Honor,” 
continued my father. ‘‘ not expect me to 
account for its continuance, only observe how eas# 
it is to get entangled in wrong-doing. He might 
have forgotten the night adventure, perhaps, but 
that the honour of having seen a ghost being thrast 
upon him by nurse, he not disclaiming it at 
once—he in point of fact accepted it. After which 
retreat was difficult. He invented no particulars, 
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and never talked about it, it is true, but he never 
denied it. When his little sister (who had her 
misgivings) inquired if he had really seen any- 
thing, and what—his one answer was that ‘he had 
seen papa It was the only account he ever gave. 

«‘Thus weeks passed over, and as the child did 
not fall ill and die, as the nurses expected, the affair 
of the ghost-seeing was almost forgotten, and nursery 
discipline going on as before, when suddenly the 
scene was repeated. Againa restless sleep, again 
an agitated waking, and: again Master Tommy save 
something, Only on this occasion the disturbance 
happened before the family were in bed, and the 
child having got up and rushed into the front nur- 
sery screaming after his papa, the noise brought his 
mother to the door. 

‘This was the moment,” continued my father, 
‘* for which ¥ friend could never forgive himself. 
He allowed his mother to be deceived ! 

**The mere sight of her face, he assured me, woke 
him, young as he was, toa sense that he was acting 
deceitfully, which he had never fully realized before. 
He could never have said the thing to her, he added. 
Nevertheless, when fhurse came forward and gave 
her version of all ‘the ae dear child’ had seen and 
said, he stood by helplessly sobbing till his mother 
folded him in her arms and consoled him: and so 
the evil went on... . 

‘¢ There! that is the worst!” cried my father, 

nterrupting himself here, and returning the rather 
vehement hand-squeeze with which I expressed my 
indignation at his hero’s behaviour. ‘‘ Now you 
know how he became a make-believe ghost-seer, 
Honor. Condemn the offence as rach as you 
please, but let us have no inhuman human judg- 
ments upon the offender. Only the One to whom 
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all hearts are open can judge of individual guilt, 
because He only can measure the amount of con- 
scious responsibility. Who can guess at it even, 
in the case of a child?” I relaxed my hold of my 
father’s hand here, and stooped to kiss it in silent 
apology for the unspoken judgment my heart had 
pronounced, ‘‘ Looking back upon the past with 
the self-reproach of a later intelligence,” continued 
my father, ‘‘ my friend took a terrible estimate of 
his early transgression {| one that would have satis- 
fied even you, Honor. Let that suffice. Our inte- 
rest in the matter is to know what followed—what 
effect was left upon his mind. Hundreds of well- 
meaning people in the world, I know, would tell 
you that there could be but one answer to such a 
question ; that he mst have turned out ill. « What 
happened really? <A few more years, better health 
—continued Christian training—fittfiig companion- 
ship—turned a puny baby into a strong boy, sound 
in body asin mind : what came then of the one dark 
corner in his heart? Because he had been deceitful 
once, and had not even yet the courage to own it, 
was he therefore to go on being deceitful more and 
more? Was the evil to spread like a leprosy over 
his whole nature? Quite otherwise ; quite the re- 
verse even! If his mother had been asked which; 
of all her children, was, during the years of his in- 
telligent boyhood, the most conscientious, the most 
ready to confess a fault, the one whose word coul 
be mest implicitly relied upon, she would havenam 
him we have called ‘Tommy,’ the little rascally 
ghost-seer of the nursery. ‘And I hated myself 
for ip Seen a hypocrite,’ exclaimed my pes 
friend, after telling me that such was his mother’s 
conviction. Can you guess my answer, Honor? 
You ought almost to able,” said my father, 
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“The oddest thing of ail,” pursued my father, 
‘was, that up to almost the last moment of giving 
me this account my hero was perfectly unconscious 
of ¢Azs part of the lesson it taught. I literally had 
to ‘point the moral and adorn the tale’ myself 
by asserting its glorious confirmation of those words 
of Tennyson, which he had begun by disputing ! 
Nor can I ever forget the triumphant delight with 
which | first saw his old view of himself waver and 
fall. 

“ “But how am I to shake off the black dog who 
wil a on my back when I think of it ?’ he ob- 
jected. 

*¢Turn him a beautiful sky-blue,’ cried I (allud- 
ing to a story of a witty child who said he had done 
so when he recovered his temper), ‘ by “edi your 
mother.’ Wis countenance fell for one brief moment. 
‘What wil she think of me? Thm:s dreadful.’ 
‘What do J/ think of you,’ cried I, ‘who am only 
your friend?’ The argument was unanswerable, 
and when that was settled, and 1 had boldly told 
him he stood before me a living example of what 
Tennyson had proclaimed to all the world as a 
truth Ae believed in, my hero was convinced : a 
fact I discovered most conclusively by his turning 
the tables on me and pretending to be amused at: 
my eagerness. And then there broke over his face 
that happy smile, the like of which I never saw on 
human face but his——” 

“‘You forget Uncle Frederick’s, papa,” said & 
here, interrupting him. 

**No,” replied my father, ‘I do not. It is your 
Uncle Frederick I am thinking of at this moment. 
My dear friend and your dear uncle are one and the 
same person.” 

I almost shrieked with amazement. 
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*‘And it was Uncle Frederick who saved you 
from drowning, and married your sister ?” 1 asked. 

My father assented by a nod. 

** And was that the way he became a great man ?”’ 
I asked next. 

“« By marrying my sister?” inquired my father, 
smiling, 

‘* No, papa: by fighting so hard to be honest and 
true, I meant.” 

‘*T shall say ‘Yes’ to that, Honor,” was my 
father’s reply, ‘‘let the world say what it will; for 
he could not have been a great man otherwise. 
Clever men without honesty are charlatans, and 
are sure to break down in some way or other at 
last. It is a glorious thing—far past all other 


gloriggein this world—to be trustworthy in every 
word andgtion of your life, child !” 
We were@ient for a few moments; then, 

‘*It’s quite a romance,” was my conclusion. 

‘‘And something more,” put in my father. 
“Every true story of humanity has a moral 
wrapped up in it, whether people care to extract it 
or not. If the good people are made happy at last, 
we are encouraged to follow their example. If 
they suffer wrongfully with patience, they adyl so 
many more to the hosts of witnesses who, ‘ for the 
joy set before them,’ have ‘despised’ earthly shame 
and sorrow. Now, Ilonor, open this parcel of 
mine and tell me what is to be seen inside it. 
pWhat do Jou think my story of Uncle lrederick 
teaches ?’ 

I thought about it in a few minutes, and then 
blundered out iny ideas. 

** Well, of course, to begin with, it teaches what 
Mr. Tennyson says, you know, papa —‘ 7Aat men,’ 
and all that ; because Uncle Frederick turned his 
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—if you please let me call it fault - he was so very 
little !—into a ladder of St. Augustine.” 

Papa made no reply, perhaps guessing from my 
voice that [had something else to say. But L could 
not say it where Fwas.  f vot up and, big as 1 was, 
slipped on his knee, put my arms round his neck, 
and whispered in his ear— 

‘And then T ought to try to do the same: and I 
intend, papa—TI do mdeed. When J am going to 
be very cross [ shall try and remember haw hot tem- 
pered [have been, and that ifT watch against it very 
hard, perhaps IT inay be actually good tempered 
some day, and then [I shall have pot up by my 
ladder.” 

‘By the grace of God you will,” answered my 
father, as he returned my embrace. ‘(4nd now 
we have got both moral and applicat#n to our 
story.” > 

* # * + * 

‘* Just one thing more, papa,” I whispered, a few 
minutes afterwards. ‘What did his mother say 
when he told her ?” 

“Qh, haven't [ mentioned that?” cried my 
father. ‘She said, ‘7 have suspected as much 
for years. Now | know it. Kiss me, my dar- 
ling.’ ” 

“Then she was not angry a bit, papa?” 

© Flow could she be, with such a son, Honor? 
That he was what he was, was enough for her—is 
always crough for a parent. Out of which fac* 
comes the ‘ laiger hope,’ that such love is but the 
adumbration of the love and mercy of the Father in 
heaven.” 
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KEVANGELINE. 
A TALE OF ACADIE. 


PRILIS isthe forest primeval. The murmur- 
ing pines and the hemlocks, 
Bearded with moss, and in garments green, 
“indistinct in the twilight, 

Stand like Druids of eld, with voices sad and pro- 
phetic, 

Stand like harpers hoar, with beards that rest on 
their bosoms. 

Loud from ita rocky caverns, the deep-voiced neigh- 
bouring ocean 

Speaks, and in accents disconsolate answers the wail 
of the forest. 





This is the forest primeval; but where are the 

hearts that beneath it 

‘Leaped like the roe, when he hears in the woodland 
the voice of the huntsman ? 

Where is the thatch-roofed village, the home of Aca- 
dian farmers,— 

Men whose lives glided on like rivers that water the 
woodlands, 
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deceived Men than forced them. Nay, it were bet- 
ter to meet some Dangers half way, though they 
come nothing near, than to keep too long a watch 
upon their Approaches; for if a Man watch too 
long, it is odda he will fall asleep. On the other 
side, to be deceived with too long Shadows (as some 
have been when the Moon was low and shone on 
their Enemies’ Back), and so to shoot off before the 
time; or to teach Dangers to come on by over early 
buckling towards them, is another xtreme. The 
Ripeness or Unripencss of the Occasion (as we said) 
must ever be well weighed; and generally it is good 
to commit the Beginnings of all great A 43.36 to 
Argus with his hundred Eyes ; and the kyds to Bri- 
meus with his hundred Hands: first to Watch, and 
then to Speed. For the Helmet of Pluto,? which 
maketh the politick Man go inyisible, is Secrecy in 
the Counsel, and Celerity in the Execution. For 
when things are once come to the Execution, there 
19 no Seerecy comparable to Celerity; like the Mo- 
tion of a Bullet in the Air, which flieth so swift as it 
outruns the Eye. 





esty, but in point of ate e that can 
3 Hom. Ih). v. 1, 845. 
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